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Giant Swordfish and Tuna 
-.- only 3 hours from New York! 




















Lake Montauk's new: million-dollar yacht basin 
provides draft for even Diesel-driven yachts... . deep, 
200-foot broad channel... palatial yacht club. 


Durinc July, August and September the big- 
game fish of the ocean come in abundance into 
the limpid blue waters off ultra-smart Montauk 
Beach. There is no off-season! Tuna and sword- 
fish . . . world’s champion tackle-smasherts . . 
are taken on rod and reel! 

On cool, starry summer nights talk at the 
palatial Montauk Manor . . . the Island Supper 
Club... the Montauk Yacht Club. . . vibrates 
with the day’s battle of the century . . . of the 
record fish that got away. 

Fishing, like everything else at this fashion- 
able summer colony on Long Island's slender tip 
—125 miles out in the Atlantic Ocean—is found 
in de luxe form. Boats—the most modern fishing 
cruisers. Guides—experts who have fished all 
seas. 

Yet fishing is but a single diversion. On Mon- 
tauk’s heather-clad downs are two superb 18- 
hole golf courses—replicas in soil, turf, setting 
and plan of Britain's best. A million-dollar 
yacht basin to shelter cruisers and yachts. Thirty 
miles of bridle paths . . . fox hunting . . .coaches- 
and-four .. . polo. A wide, gaily-lit boardwalk 
1,600 feet long—and surf bathing 125 miles 
nearer the Gulf Stream. This summer . . . come 
with your family to Montauk Beach. The peer- 
less spot for a summer home. 10 degrees cooler. 
Quickly accessible from New York by rail, 
motor and water. 


Make reservations now at the Montauk Manor or write for full 
descriptive literature. Montauk Beach Development Corporation, 


Montauk, Long Island. New York Office, 450 East 52nd Street, 
Telephone Plaza 0783. 


LONG ISLAND'S SLENDER TIP 
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“See those signals + + - 
they direct my sales force” 


‘‘We have always kept sales records, but, we 
didn’t use them. Asa means to further sales, they 


were neglected.Why? Because it was impractical 
to go through the old records and dig out the 
needed facts. 

“Now, with these Acme signals and Visible 
Equipment on the job, we get positive, accurate, 
customer control. 

‘The best part of it is there is no look-up to it. 
The whole sales story is right there in front of our 
eyes. Before, we were dealing with grand totals— 
we did not know that old customers were slipping 
away and new accounts were offsetting the loss in 
old ones. Those signals show that, and they also 
show when and where we slip on profitable 
numbers. 


“My desk is free of filing equipment. When a 
department head wants to consult with me on any 
record, he brings ina tray from our Acme cabinet. 
Each card is complete, the signals are part of the 
record and they are just as positive as the writ- 
ten or typed data they contain. 

“T thought I knew Visible Equipment, Adams. 
I went into it thoroughly five years ago, but in 
January, this year, I was prompted, through an 
advertisement, to make a further investigation. I 
found that great progress had been made in the 
mechanics and method of applying Visible Equip- 


ment—developments that are revolutionizing 


in-so-far as the accomplishments of records are 
concerned. 


‘“‘Former expense records are now transformed 
into profit builders. 


“The result of it all is simply this: We have 
adopted the visible principle in our plant and in 
our offices. And the sales, accounting, purchasing, 
and production departments are functioning in 
a way that is making our company the leader in 


its field. 

‘Well, it is too long a story to finish, old man, 
but I am enthusiastic. There’s greater profits with © 
Acme Equipment; every employee is made more 
valuable, our salesmen are stimulated because 
Acme signals point the way to sales. You better 
send for your copy of the Acme book, ‘Profit- - 
able Business Control.’ It tells the whole story.” 





Send in this Coupon 





ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY F7 
4 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, £¢Profit- 
able Business Control.”’ 


Name 





Firm Name 





City 
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1—National Cash Credit Ass’n is a 


2—N. C. C. A. Certificates of In- 


3—Due to the fact that the stock- 


| Address 
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N.C.C.A. Certificates 
An Attractive 


Investment 





holding Company with 9 sub- 
sidiary Industrial Lending Com- 
panies, operating a chain of 43 
offices in 9 States. 


debtedness are a direct obliga- 
tion against the entire assets of 
the Association. 


holders have a much larger in- 
vestment in the business than the 
certificate holders, the interest 
requirements on the certificates 
are being earned more than 5 





Total resources of 
N. C. C. A. corporations 


Dec. 31, 1924—$657,012.83 
Dec. 31, 1925—$1,446,218.53 
Dec. 31, 1926—$2,459,000.14 


Dec. 81, 1927—$3,236,737.83 


Dec. 31, 1928—$6,343,839.21 








We invite you to call at our office, or if more 
convenient, mail coupon. 





1124 


times over. E 
‘4—Net earnings are decidedly up- e & 
ward, as following figures will 1 v 
show: : s & 
NN ha bite olarstc irs ete xb oes a $ 33,057 = = 
RE ee ate $ 81,484 ye sy 
2 eee $128,250 | 92 §2 
MEER SE Sear tear amen” $317,257 
‘eae USE COUPON emo, 
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5—They are redeemable, for the 
principal sum invested, with 
accrued interest to date, at any 
time on demand after one year. 


6—There are over 8,000 holders of 
N. C. C. A. Securities. 


7—They are issued in sums of from 
50,000 down to $25. 


8—Selling at $104.00 to yield 7.69% 
your investment doubles in about 
9 years or interest can be drawn 
monthly on certificates over 
$500.00, which enables you to re- 
invest funds promptly or meet 
monthly expenses. 


We have prepared a new book- 
let, which we would be glad to 
send free upon request for 1124. 


| National Cash Credit Corporation 


40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
At Journal Square Station of Hudson Tubes 


PHONE: JOURNAL SQUARE 4470 
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Filling Uncle Sam's Sugar Bowl- 


A Problem in Economics 


Our own Uncle Sam is one of the 
greatest farmers on earth. He can 
raise enough food this year to feed 
all his nephews and nieces and mil- 
lions of people in other countries 
as well. But there is one important 
crop in which he is sadly deficient — 
sugar. 


Consider the following facts: In 
1928 the people of continental 
United States consumed about 4,600,- 
000 tons of cane sugar, amounting to 
28% of the entire world’s production. 
The same year we produced only 63,- 
207 tons, or less than 4% of 1% of the 
world’s production, and less than 
144% of our requirements. 


The importance of sugar to the 
national welfare is easily shown by 
the drastic measures taken to secure 
this commodity in time of war and by 
its tremendous increases in price with 


every shortage. Yet if all the sugar 
we get from foreign countries and is- 
land possessions were suddenly cut 
off, we should be in a serious plight, 


and nothing much could be done 
about it. 


But things can be done, and are 
being done, now, to improve our po- 
sition against future difficulties. This 
country can produce a very much 
larger part of its sugar requirements 
if the resources we have are fully and 
intelligently developed. 


The undersigned companies are 
devoting millions in capital and the 
energies of an expert management to 
the cause of increasing American pro- 
duction of cane sugar. The interesting 
story of their activities and the sub- 
stantial results so far obtained is told 
in an illustrated booklet which will 
be sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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ANNOUNCING 


anew coursein OQEFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


This free book gives 


the interestin ge facts 


HERE’S a profitable, uncrowded 

field for the man who wants to 
achieve more than the average in re- 
sponsibility and earning power. 

This field is Office Management. 

Years ago an Office Manager was 
nothing but a glorified clerk—a sort 
of office policeman. 

But in those days there were only 
170,000 office workers in the United 
States. Now there are 4,000,000! 

Of trained office workers there are 
plenty today. But who will take 
charge of these office workers? 

It’s obvious that the old-time 
“chief clerk” is not capable of hand- 
ling the modern office. Office Man- 
agement has grown to the dignity of 
a profession. Who is trained in the 
science of modern Office Manage- 
ment? Who will take the reins? 

There are not enough qualified 
men to supply the demand. 


An Important Announcement 


Several years ago the International Ac- 
countants Society saw the rapidly grow- 
ing need for a Course in Office Manage- 
ment—a Course which would do for this 
important field what our Accountancy 
Course is already doing for the financial 
needs of American Business. 

The result is this new Course—a Course 
which equips you to enter this profitable 
field. And furthermore, it is a Course 
which makes this possible for you inex- 
pensively, quickly, and without interfering 
with your present work. 

Office Management is fascinating work. 
You have a score, perhaps a hundred, men 
and women under you. It is your job to 
keep this force working at highest effi- 


foue BEC ME | 
| A 
| OFFICE MANAGER 





ciency. You are like a general in charge 
of an army. For pure interest there is no 
type of work that can equal the handling 
and management of human beings. 


Here’s your chance to be a 
much-needed specialist 


Big business is beginning to realize the 
importance of efficient Office Management 
—the importance of hiring trained high- 
calibre men to do this work. Naturally, 
big business is willing to pay salaries 
which are commensurate with the im- 
portance of the work. The Office Manager 
of today is a respected member of the 
organization. He ranks with other im- 
portant department heads. He is a key 
man. He can save the company thousands 
of dollars by efficient management of office 
personnel. We have just printed an in- 
teresting 32-page book that gives all the 
details. It tells all about the new Course 
—how it is planned, its authoritativeness, 
how little it costs, how you can master 
it in a few spare minutes a day. It gives 
interesting facts about Office Manage- 
ment—why the need for Office Managers 
is so great, why it is such a fascinating 
profession, how you should go about 
entering it, what it will mean to you in 
increased income. 

We invite you to send for this book, on 
the mutual understanding that you are 
placing yourself under no obligation what- 
ever by so doing. This is merely an in- 
vitation to yet the facts, think them over, 
and decide for all time whether Office 
Management is the opportunity for you. 

Find out the facts, at least. The book- 
let gives them. This coupon, simply filled 
out with your name and address, will bring 
the booklet to you, without charge, at 
once. 


INTERNATIONAL Accountants Society, Inc. 


a Division of the 


ALEXANDER Hamiton I NSTITUTE - 


emmy my ey es em eee eee ee 


To the INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. | 


3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


I’d like to find out more about the profession of Office Management. 
[ booklet ‘“‘“How to Become an Office Manager,” which I may keep without charge or obligation. 


| Street 
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Send me the 
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With the 
Forbes Editors 


O you wish to take an air-taxi 

or would you like to cover your 
plants over the flying route? Forses 
will schedule your trip. Beginning 
in this issue, and appearing twelve 
times the year, there will be a trav- 
el route, supported by the time- 
tables provided by the operating com- 
panies, to chart the airways for the 
busy executive. 

‘The Forses Aviation Map also 
will distinguish between the passen- 
ger, the express and the mail routes 
so that at a glance one can see what 
facilities are available. The addi- 
tions to the air routes will be made 
quickly by means of telegraphic in- 
formation. A glance at the map will 
suffice to show the business man in 
Chicago, for example, the eight 
spokes of the air wheel radiating 
from that city along which he may 
fly to cover a wide area and get to 
St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Dayton, Columbus, 
Detroit, in hours instead of days. 
This is even more true with respect 
to trips of transcontinental or coastal 
scope. 

The service is distinctive and is 
part of the object of Fores to give 
to the busy man, quickly and accu- 
rately, the information he requires to 
conduct his business efficiently and 
with dispatch. 


ANUFACTURERS are not 

trained in’ art but they have 
to give heed, if they want to sell 
their product, to the public’s new 
zest for jagged and angular styles 
which pass for “‘modern art.” As a 
result of their unfamiliarity with the 
subject business men may be easily 
fooled by the poseur and the charla- 
tan who can take advantage of their 
lack of understanding of the princi- 
ples involved. Already there is a 
flood of “modern art” from the fac- 
tories that merely has the novelty of 
being freakish and different and has 
no permanent selling value. 

There is pressing need that these 
manufacturers be given a glimpse of 
what are the requirements of sound 
art and sound art values, for the ob- 
jects they make can flow continu- 
ously into distributive channels only 
if well-designed. Good design re- 
quires not only good taste but useful- 
ness and permanence of the finished 
product. 

A sudden change from the old 
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How Much is $200,000? 


— when invested in bonds 
— when invested in advertising 


VERY banker knows that it is a substantial sum of money, invested 
EK, either way. In bonds it will yield 5%, 6% or 7%—and each bond 
must pass a rigid test to ensure safety and yield. Extreme care and 
sound judgment are demanded. 


$200,000 invested in advertising may pay much bigger dividends— 
but the returns depend largely upon the influence wielded by the pub- 
lications scheduled to carry the advertising. 


And so—when an advertising appropriation is submitted for O. K.— 
whether for more or less than $200,000—the banker should satisfy him- 
self that the mediums to be used wield the greatest possible influence. 


That’s why.no banker should approve an advertising program without 
full knowledge of The American Weekly—the publication of the 
greatest national circulation—dominating the greatest markets. 


What is the American Weekly? 


The American Weekly is the magazine In another 105 cities it reaches from 20 
distributed through seventeen great to 30%. 

Hearst Sunday newspapers from seven- 
teen principal American cities. It concen- 
trates and dominates in 485 of America’s 
784 towns and cities of 10,000 population 


And in addition, almost two million more 
copies of The American Weekly are 
bought in thousands of other thriving 
communities—making an amazing na- 


and over. . sa 
_ tional total of 5,646,898 families who buy 

In each of 153 cities it reaches one out and read The American Weekly—nearly 

of every two families. twice the circulation of the next largest 
In 119 more cities it reaches from 40 weekly magazine. 

of 

to 507% Before you O. K. the next advertising 
In 108 additional cities it reaches from appropriation put before you, ask if The 

30 to 40%. American Weekly is on the list. 

*Albany Wrigley Bldg. 


Atlanta Chicago 
Baltimore 

Boston 5 a Square 
Chicago Boston 
Detroit 753 Bonnie Brae 
a ny THE Los Angeles 
ons Tame Circulation 222 Monadnock Bldg. 
Omaha in the World San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 1138 Hanna Bldg. 


Rochester _ Cleveland 
San Antonio 





101 Marietta Street 


ee Main Office: 9 East 40TH S1REET, New York City Atlanta 
Syracuse 12-231 General Motors Bldg. 
Washington Detroit 


© 1929 by American Weekly, Inc. 





























POWER 


anywhere 


FoR HUNDREDS OF YEARS the towns 
which attracted industry—and pay-rolls 
—were those located where there was 
water power or fuel, or where fuel was 
easily accessible. Only by so locating 
could power be obtained. 

Now the electric transmission line 
moves the power over miles of country- 
side. It seeks out the small town and 
brings it a power supply comparable in 
quality and cost to the power supply of 
the big city. 

Where there is power, instantly avail- 
able in any quantity, there can be indus- 
try—and prosperity. 

The transmission lines of the Middle 
West Utilities System insure an ample 
quantity of electric power over the wide 
areas which they cover, and thus con- 
tribute to the industrial growth and 
prosperity of thousands of communities. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 
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forms to the new may not be of 
permanent value, and will not help 
the manufacturer’s peace of mind or 
his pocketbook either if he permits 
himself suddenly to be pulled out of 
a bed of traditional design, European 
influences and archeological concepts 
to find himself in a bedlam of the- 
atrical and futurist design. This is 
happening, however, in textile mills, 
founderies, glass works and the 
countless occupations that must meet 
the trend for the new art vogue. 

John Cotton Dana, director of the 
Newark Museum, is preparing in 
simple, practical language a catechism 
of art information that the indus- 
trialist and business man can profit 
by. The third of his articles, “The 
Revolt Against Ugliness,” is to ap- 
pear soon. 


F our business leaders can be 

made to see that the abolition of 
poverty is their next big job it will 
be a turning point in the world’s his- 
tory as momentous as the successful 
rout of War by international agree- 
ment. It will end a war that crushes 
the weak and has many more victims 
than the conflict of nations, for it 
never ends. 

The endorsement of such a plan 
by many of the foremost industrial 
spokesmen in America when it was 
published last Summer in the form 
of an interview in Forses has re- 
sulted in a series of articles. This 
discussion is closed in this issue with 
a revelation of what the individual 
business man may do to get him- 
self attuned to the new era we are 
living in. 

While it is interesting ‘to know 
what the big industrialists are think- 
ing and how the giants of business 
have met great crises that always 
confront them as events change their 
requirements, it is still more impor- 
tant for the average man to know 
how these facts may be applied. The 
basis for business success that will 
be part of the newer tendencies to 
meet human wants primarily rather 
than to work only for profits is here 
laid down. 


HE Postal Telegraph Cable 

Company has put into effect a 
pension and benefit plan system for 
20,000 employees similar to that 
adopted by the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation. It 
combines pensions with sick and 
death benefit provisions and compen- 
sation for accidents. It has been 
modeled after a number of advanced 
programs. 

Industrial pensions are increasing 
in number and extent in the United 
States, one of the few nations that 
has not instituted some form of com- 
pensation for the aged. It is a two- 
fold problem, that of the State, as 
now being investigated by a score of 
Legislatures, and of industry. 

The State is the only agency that 
can reach the indigent and the hope- 
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AYTON Thorobred Tires are 

built in one of the most scien- 
tific factories in the world. They 
are made by men who for years 
have manufactured quality prod- 
ucts only. And recently a new 
and outstanding merchandising 
plan has put the sale of Dayton 
tires on a basis as scientific as 


ASSETS: The Dayton quality 


LIABILITIES 














De Luxe 
THOROBRED BALLOONS 


their manufacture. The Dayton 
Fan Belt is used as_ original 
equipment on 85% of all makes 
of cars made in America. And 
the Dayton Cog-Belt Drive is 
conceded to be the most sensa- 
tional and far reaching develop- 
ment in the power transmission 
field in years. 


ideal of manufacture; the Dayton 
reputation; the complete line of Dayton tires, each new achievement 
the most striking achievement in that field. First the Pioneer Low Air 
Pressure Cord. Then the Original Dayton Stabilized Balloon. And 
now the latest and greatest Thorobred of all—the Dayton De Luxe 
Thorobred Balloon—a tire that anticipates thé needs of tomorrow! 


The Dayton on iitetiains Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


561 
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/mportant Records are 
Usually Written with, 


ANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 





> 


“The Ink That Has Defied Time for TO Years* 


Has No Business 
in Business 


“Records that have 
faded awayareworth 
no more than no rec- 
ords at all.” 
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lessly broken. Many large corpora- 
tions are providing for the employees 
who have served continuously and 
loyally for long periods. This aid, 
usually, is for workers, who, under 
any circumstances would be fairly 
well able to fend for themselves. 

There is, therefore, a dual func- 
tion. The State is beginning to study 
its responsibilities. Industry is mak- 
ing progress in taking care of its 
own. Many of our progressive com- 
panies are making an excellent job 
of it. In a future issue Fores will 
relate the experiences of a foremost 
Western industry. Only recently 
this concern set aside nearly nineteen 
million dollars, forever beyond the 
reach of stockholders or creditors, to 
insure the pension fund. 

Many industrial plans which have 


‘been in effect for years are not sound 


from an actuarial standpoint. Mer- 
gers, liquidations, uncertain earnings 
have imperilled a good many. This 
article will set forth the essentials of 
a pension system that is sound for a 
well-managed concern. 


7 HE key to the whole Young 
plan for the payment of the 
German Reparations was the pro- 
posal for the International. Bank. 
The implications and influence of 
this world bank were forecast by 
John Carter in Forses last May. In 
this issue he summarizes the influ- 
ence for a new international under- 
standing of the ideas of three out- 
standing Americans—Owen D. 
Young, Elihu Root and the Presi- 
dent. 

The President’s plea for disarma- 
ment bespeaks his Quaker back- 
ground. His proposal was immedi- 
ately accepted by the British Labor 
Cabinet. Elihu Root, one of our 
foremost jurists and statesmen, as 
another achievement of a long life, 
records a commonsense interpreta- 
tion that permits our participation in 
the World Court. Owen D. Young 
adds to his brilliant career as a leader 
of American business his successful 
negotiation of the complicated ques- 
tion of Reparations. 

Three events of epochal signifi- 
cance that will lead to a better world 
as the result of a better understand- 
ing between nations took place within 
as many days. The trend has been 
interpreted and suggested as a way 
out in Forses. A way to interna- 
tional as well as national co-ordina- 
tion of industries is now being worked 
out. 


HE Doctor and Industry are 

coming more closely in contact. 
This relationship is bound to lead to 
more efficient service to the sick. 
Just what the honorable profession 
of healing needs and what business 
can do to help will be discussed in a 
series of articles on the High Cost 
of Being Sick in the issues of the 
next three months in Forses. 
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Built for work and styled 
for the boulevard! You will 
hear that thought enthusias- 
tically expressed as Fargo 
Trucks flash by. They are 
Chrysler built and Chrysler 
styled. 


In Fargo Trucks, as never 
before in trucks of standard 
production, custom-built 
appearance is combined with 
exceptional performance. 








PRICES 


FARGO %-TON PACKET—Chassis $595; Panel 
$845; Screen $845; Canopy $835; Sedan $945. 


FARGO %-TON CLIPPER—Chassis $725; Panel 
$975; Screen $975; Canopy $965; Sedan $1075. 


FARGO 1-TON FREIGHTER — Chassis $795. 

The com + poe line of bodies, of outstanding appear- 

ance and construction, inc ludes panel, stake, canopy, 

express and platform. 

All prices f. 0. b. factory. Fargo dealers extend the 
* convenience of time payments 








Work-day ferforma nce 
with Holiday Style 


Six-cylinder engines and other 
features typical of Chrysler 
progressive engineering pro- 
vide the power, speed, relia- 
bility, safety, driver comfort 
and economy you need for 
your business. There is smart- 


ness and dash—truly Chrysler. 


Let a Fargo dealer prove 
to you how well the Fargo will 


fit your work and work for 





you. Consider the low prices. 
Then select the model you 
need. If it is a Panel, Screen 
or Canopy type, it can be 
finished in any one of four 
distinctive color combinations 
at no advance over regular 
paint cost. Add your name 
and watch the admiring 
glances on any street. 


FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 






FARGO 


& ge CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
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~ the flory 


of a NEWSPAPER 


as told in its pages 


Circulation 








S.: 
County of Coo giness , . . 
SHRYOCK: goes 80 The circulation of The Chi- 
StAMES. 3S; cago Daily News was built 
and is maintained solely on its 


merits as a newspaper. 


It is a home circulation .. . 
88 per cent of The Daily News 
press run is sold after 12 
o’clock when the tide of the 
city is homeward. It is a Chi- 
cago circulation ...95 per cent 
of its distribution is concen- 
trated in Chicago and _ its 
suburbs. 


It is always a definitely known 
quantity. 


For more than fifty years The 
Daily News has published each 
day a sworn statement of its 
circulation day by day for the 
previous month at the head of 


its editorial column. In addi- 
tion The Daily News is a charter member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


The Daily News believes that the advertiser has a right at all 


times to know not only the circulation quality but the exact cir- 
culation measure of his purchase. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


se, 2m. THE CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kell: 
110 E. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO C. Geo. Krogness 
Woodward & Kelly 303 Crocker ist Nat’l 
366 N. Michigan Ave. Bank Bldg. . 
ATLANTA, A. D. Grant, 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 





Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


























REMENDOUS 
happening, and still more tre- 
mendous developments may be 
witnessed shortly. 

The nation’s utility industry, now 
outranking our railroads, is swiftly 
being rounded up into a small num- 


events are 


ii 


ber of colossal groups. J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company are taking the lead. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may shortly hand down merger 
decisions in line with the times. If 
this occurs, railway consolidations 
eclipsing even those in utilities may 
be witnessed. 

That Washington regulatory bod- 
ies have changed their attitude by 
becoming more friendly to business 
is illustrated by an extremely signi- 
ficant letter received by me from 
William E. Humphrey, influential 
member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Discussing comments made 
by the writer on a recent speech by 
Commissioner Humphrey, in which 
he said, “I may say very definitely 
that the old clandestine rule of the 
Federal Trade Commission is dead. 
As we look back it is rather difficult 
to see just what excuse there ever 
was for this rule which made it a 
crime for any group of manufactur- 
ers to get together and try to work 
out a solution of their own problems,” 


‘Revea ls 


Washington 
Regulators 


Change Their Attitude. 
Big Things Coming 


enactment of the ‘clandestine rule’ had 
as its ultimate object the complete 
control of the business of the coun- 
try by the Commission. Not only 
did this obsession propose to make 
business obey the law but it proposed 
to make law to control business. The 
finest illustration of the workings of 
this delusion was the investigation of 
U. S. Steel and the du Ponts, to as- 
certain whether or not their methods 
of running their own business were 
economically sound, and if not, to tell 
them what was the matter with their 
methods and then compel them to fol- 
low such directions as the vast wis- 
dom of the Commission would dic- 
tate.” 

In almost every line of activity 
America is rushing towards unprece- 
dented concentrations, towards enter- 
prises of unprecedented magnitude. 
No nation has ever before witnessed 
anything approaching the economic 
revolution now spectacularly under 
way here. Under the Hoover Ad- 
ministration still more phenomenal 
progress in the same direction is like- 
ly to be made. The new stand taken 
by the Federal Trade Commission is, 
in the writer’s opinion, of far great- 
er significance and moment than has 
yet been grasped. 

The intimation that, if the leaders 


in the oil industry and the leading 
oil States failed to reach a workable 
arrangement to check wasteful over- 
production, then the Federal authori- 
ties would take up the problem, is 
strictly in line with what is here dis- 
cussed. 

Further concentration is likely to 
be witnessed-among electric light and 
power companies, gas companies, rail- 
roads, the motor industry, the steel 
industry, the rubber industry, bank- 
ing, the building industry, the textile 
industry, the food industry, depart- 
ment stores, chain stores, office equip- 
ment, the lumber industry, the cop- 
per industry, the oil industry, pub- 
lishing, and the communication in- 
dustry. 

This nationwide reshuffling of cor- 
porations has naturally caused wide 
fluctuations in many stocks involved. 
In not a few instances utility shares, 
for example, have more than doubled 
in price in quick order. Certain in- 
dustrials have likewise had sensation- 
al advances—but others have suffered 
very severe drops. 

Railway shares, although they ad- 
vanced fairly substantially during the 
market’s long-sustained rise, have not 
duplicated the performances of lead- 
ing utilities and industrials. Should 
the hoped-for favorable news come 
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is 
now so high and the 
speculation mania has 
abated to such an ex- 






































tent that alarm over 
money promises to 
subside considerably. 
Many stocks still look 
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for Quantity 


- are Forged 
in the Fires 


of Qual ity 
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uality has to enter somewhere, in 


some tangible form or another, 

into every successful business. 
Even quantity must depend on quality at some 
stage of production and distribution. 


The greater the production speed required, 
the greater must be quantity’s reliance on quality 
to maintain that speed. Even a low priced 
article, economically made, will yield a greater 
profit if it is produced by equipment measuring 
up to the highest standards of precision and 
dependability. 


It is for this reason that Hendey Machine 
Tools, designed to maintain close tolerances 
over long periods, prove valuable in mass pro- 
duction as well as in slower and more exacting 
manufacturing processes. 
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Business Success 


N Approach to Our 
Relations, 
Labor Policy and Profits 
That Does Not Depend 


Public 


Upon Bargaining 


By Benjamin A. Javits 


in collaboration with 


CHARLES W. Woop 


SYNOPSIS 


This concludes articles that, addressed 
to the Industrial Statesmen of 
America, point the way in the 
NEW ERA. A swift 
movie of our evolu- 


tion has preceded. 


HE average business man, no 

matter how cordially he may 

welcome any movement which 
promises to put an end to his present 
profitless prosperity, may imagine 
that there is very little which he can 
do toward bringing such a movement 
into effective action. 

For his present business, profitless 
though it may be, still demands his 
whole time and attention. Because it 
is profitless, in fact, he cannot con- 
tribute of his capital toward any fur- 
ther institutes and national organiza- 
tions, no matter how worthy he may 
consider them to be. For the profit- 
less business demands the constant 
use of every available dollar and of 
every possible hour of the business 
man’s time. He may believe in a 
particular movement. He may hope 
for its success, and he may trust im- 
plicitly in the character of the men 
directing it. But he cannot sacrifice 
for it, either with his time or money ; 
and he may even now, as he reads 
these words, be steeling himself 
against some appeal on him to make 
such a sacrifice. 

Fortunately, however, there is no 


(\o-ordination 
As a Way to 





occasion for such an appeal. Co- 
ordination begins at home. The 
greatest contribution which any busi- 
ness man can make to it is to make 
his own business a success. After 
that has been accomplished, Mr. 
Business Man may help his neigh- 
bors; but until he has learned the 
way of success he cannot point it out 
very definitely to others. No one who 
does not follow the principle of co- 
ordination in his own business can 
make a success to-day, and it is the 
compulsory co-ordination which has 
occurred and which is daily occur- 
ring within the individual business 
organizations of America which is 
producing the psychology which will 
one day make universal co-ordination 
possible. 

The “great man” theory of history 
is pretty well exploded in America. 
Hero worship is no longer in vogue. 
We have, to be sure, an abundance of 
good, human material in America, and 
one profound student of the situation 
has recently set forth the interesting 
thesis that we have developed a great 
over-production of first-class brains. 
Nevertheless, our successful men are 
not supermen, and it is well that the 
fact is being generally recognized. 

The executive head of a profitless 
business is likely to be quite as clever 
as is the man whose net profits are 
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HE man who succeeds 

to-day is the one who 
not only gives the best serv- 
ice, but helps his competitors 
to give the best service. He 
who gets this modern point of 
view will not only co-operate 
with labor and the purchasing 
public, but he will co-operate 
with his competitors and with 
all the existing social forces. 


running into the millions. He may 
even be more clever. It may be that 
his cleverness is tripping him up. It 
requires cleverness to be an expert 
bargainer, while one does not need to 
be exceptionally clever to understand 
that the day of bargaining has passed. 

Sharp bargaining implied getting 
the best of the other party to the 
bargain. Common sense to-day de- 
mands that the practice be abandoned. 
Sharp bargaining requires brains, but 
using one’s brains to-day against the 
other fellow is equivalent to using 
them against one’s own best interests. 
The key to success, then, does not 
lie in the development of such super- 
acumen, but in a simple understand- 
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ing and a simple acceptance of condi- 
tions as they are. The trouble with 
many business failures is not that 
they are lacking in ability to play the 
game, but that they have not per- 
ceived that the game which they are 
playing is one which is no longer be- 
ing played. 

Those who are succeeding are suc- 
ceeding through “co-ordination.” 
They may not be exceptionally bril- 
liant, but they are devoting such 
talents as they have to the learning 
of this new art. 

The substitution of scientific re- 
search for mere inspired opinion is an 
expression of this principle. So is 
the modern sales forecast and the 
planning of a production schedule 
in accordance with it. Few busi- 
nesses can succeed to-day without 
adopting the budget system—a 
system which was utterly unknown 
to the average business man of a 
very few years ago; but, budget- 
ary control is only another expres- 
sion of the principle of co-ordina- 
tion. 

To make a business succeed it is 
now quite generally understood 
that it is first necessary to compre- 
hend just what the business is. It 
is necessary to see it in all its 
aspects and to relate every activity 
to every other activity. Production 
must be co-ordinated with sales, 
and both must be brought into 
harmony with the financial struc- 
ture. Every machine, every sales- 
man and every dollar must not 
only be kept steadily employed, but 
each must be kept employed in refer- 
ence to each other. The reduction of 
inventories and the consequent re- 
lease of capital are now compulsory. 
Equally compulsory are the goodwill 
of the workers and cheerful co- 
operation in the selling force. It is 
not sufficient that the workers shall 
have a fair wage. It is necessary for 
the business that the workers shall 
understand that these wages are fair 
and that they are about all in fact 
which the industry can afford to pay. 
Workers will work cheerfully even 
when wages are not high, if they have 
confidence in the intelligence of the 
management and they know that the 
management is working conscien- 
tiously for them. But they will be- 
come discontented, and rightfully so, 
even with high wages, if they once 
suspect that the management would 
like to make them lower. 

What we have said of the workers 
is equally true of the consuming pub- 
lic. The public will not readily buy 
even that which it wants, if it has 
any misgivings that it is being cheat- 
ed. Public relations, then, have be- 
come a vital part of every modern 
business. The modern business man, 
in his own interest, must be public 
spirited. If he does not like the pub- 
lic, he must learn to like it, and since 
his competitors are a part of the pub- 
lic, he must learn to like them too. 





“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is not an utopian pronounce- 
ment. It is an actual law of modern 
business. And until one comprehends 
that law the highest self-interest can- 
not be expressed. It is not selfish- 
ness, not the spirit of sacrifice, which 
the world needs to-day, but a plain, 
common-sense acceptance of the mu- 
tuality of human living, and it is in 
the very organization of business on 
business principles that this law is be- 
ing discovered. 

The best contribution, then, which 
an individual business man can make 
to the much desired movement for 
all-around co-ordination, is not to join 
some society having such co-ordina- 


F the recommendations of the 
Hoover Committee on Economic 
Trends are to become effective they 
will have to be carried out by busi- 
ness executives acting in the light 


of their own convictions. FORBES 


believes the time has come to devise 
some machinery of co-ordination. 
It must be devised by business men 
and not be handed down from above. 
But even then it can not operate 


until we are in a receptive mood. 


tion as its goal. The first and most 
necessary thing for him to do is to 
co-ordinate his own business. If he 
does that successfully, the next steps 
will surely follow. But if he does 
not do that, he will contribute to a 
situation of suspicion and disorder 
in which all-around co-ordination 
cannot take place. 

If your business is a legitimate 
one, it is to everybody’s interest that 
you shall succeed. For you cannot 
succeed to-day unless you serve the 
public well; and the more you learn 
about how to succeed, the better will 
everybody be served. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab, when 
pressed to give ten rules for business 
men as a New Year’s greeting in 
1929, began by urging them to pay 
the highest wages possible. Such a 
greeting could not have been compre- 
hended ten years before. For this 
was the greeting of the new order in 
America. It was another way of 
saying that business must be born 
again. It must take on the new spirit. 
It must operate from an altogether 
different point of view. Getting is 
necessary ; but getting nowadays be- 
gins with giving, and only as a busi- 
ness is thoroughly imbued with this 
spirit of giving does it now have a 
good prospect of success. 

Giving the highest wages possible 
is much more necessary than giving 
high wages. Conceivably we might 
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have a situation of so-called prosper- 
ity in which the different groups of 
society are still in a state of war. 
Such a situation is not likely, but it 
is conceivable ; and no heights of ma- 
terial prosperity which such a civili- 
zation could attain could bring about 
real, human happiness. This new 
spirit of business, however, can bring 
about such happiness, and the pros- 
perity attained in such a spirit will 
be something more than material. 
Starting with a will to serve, or, if 
you will, a thorough understanding 
that business is service, the things 
which once loomed up as problems 
will no longer rise to haunt the busi- 
ness man. 
Take the problem, for instance, 

of whether one shall continue as 
an independent enterprise or 
sink his individuality in a mod- 
ern merger. To many business 

men of the old order this is a 

perplexing problem; and to those 

who think in the spirit of the 
old order it may be a problem 
which only dire necessity can 
solve. To approach it from the 
old, sharp bargainer’s standpoint 
may be equivalent to not approach- 
ing it at all. For the merger in- 
volved in a bargaining spirit is 
quite as capable of failure as were 
the units of which it was com- 
posed. Because chain stores were 
successful, for instance, some 
shrewd, old-time capitalists have 
contemplated and projected what 
seems to them to be bonanza 
chains. But they have not thought 
of the service which these chains 
could render. Their minds have 
been fixed solely on the profits 
which they could immediately bag. 
Some of the more notorious have 
not risked their own money in these 
ventures, and have not given to them 
the constructive business organiza- 
tions which they might have given 
if their own money had been risked. 
These chains started under a terrific 
handicap. If they do succeed it will 
be through the elimination of almost 
everything which was originally put 
into them, except the money. 

The old-fashioned. trust dreamed 
of monopoly based upon the principle 
of “the public be damned.” Some of 
those trusts were successful, but only 
as that principle was progressively 
abandoned. It is a truism to-day to 
proclaim the principle of “the public 
be served,” but there is still danger 
that otherwise intelligent business 
men may sometimes overlook the 
principle. In this problem, for in- 
stance—to merge or not to merge— 
the service principle is the only safe 
principle, and he who approaches the 
problem in a profitseeker’s state of 
mind is treading on very dangerous 
ground. 

If the proposed merger would 
demonstrably give the public far bet- 
ter service than could be given with- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Aladdin has come into industry. 

His magic lamp has thrown its 
light on waste places and gigantic 
business structures have sprung up 
almost overnight. Under its power- 
ful rays old industrial processes have 
vanished, wiping out enormous ac- 
cumulations of capital. 

The new Aladdin is the research 
worker. From his laboratory have 
issued facts with all the force of fiat. 
To him have come bankers, military 
leaders, corporation heads, health 
seekers, psychologists, educators and 
representatives of every phase of 
modern life. 

“Give us a short cut,” has been 
the plea. “Make a substitute. Go 
nature one better. Scrap the old 
process. Produce something better, 
more efficient, cheaper, cheaper, 
cheaper.” 


i the last quarter century a new 


ITH inexhaustible patience the 

research worker has taken the 
mandate to heart and labored night 
and day with his books, formulas, 
retorts, and test tubes. Here a syn- 
thesis, there a molecular change. 
Over and over again, a dozen times, 
a hundred times, a thousand times, if 
necessary, have the new combinations 
been arranged. Until finally, as if 
by unerring instinct, the reward has 
been: “Eureka.” This exclamation, 
time and time again has decreed the 
birth of new industries vast in size, 
the destruction of old ones, hoary 
with respectability, tremendous sav- 
ine of human life, alleviatien of 
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The Scientist Can 
Make or Break Any 
Industry — What 
Business Must Do 
to Keep Abreast— 
A Research Plan 
Essential 


Galloway 


‘Research—The Aladdin 
of Progressive Capital 


By Dr. Gustav Egloff 


Director of Research 
Universal Oil Products Company 


pain and increase in comfort. 

In the forefront of the army of 
research workers is the chemist. He 
adds a trace of chemical to rubber 
tires, and their mileage is more than 
quadrupled, saving the public more 
than a billion dollars a year thereby. 
Thus, at a stroke, a new industry is 
created. By adding chromium to 
steel he cuts down a portion of the 
tremendous yearly rust bill of the 
world and opens the way to the ulti- 
mate discovery of a cheap non- 
rustless steel whose benefits will be 
incalculable. 

By formulating the modern crack- 
ing process for heavy oil to produce 
over 5,000,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line a year he decrees the rise of an 
$800,000,000 business. By changing 
the viscosity of gun cotton and add- 
ing gums, the chemist gives the world 
a new lacquer. The product is now 
used on about 100 per cent. of our 
automobile production. This new 
substitute for paint and enamels rep- 
resents a business of over $100,000,- 
000 a year. His discovery of cellu- 
lose compounds from which rayon, a 
new silk, is fabricated, worked a 
revolution in the textile industry and 
reduces tremendously the importance 
of the silk worm. 

Rubber research has substituted 
the tire which will give over 30,000 
miles for the one which used to wear 
out under a 5,000 mile usage.- New 


abrasive materials were added to the 
tire, finer cotton was spun, and traces 
of chemicals were mixed with the 
rubber. Rubber deteriorates rapidly, 
becoming brittle when standing in the 
air. Nobody was startled when the 
scientist added a trace of chemical 
to rubber which inhibited the oxida- 
tion of tires by the air, or, expressed 
another way, it practically checked 
the rusting of the tire. 

The discovery of accelerators in 
the curing of rubber and anti- 
oxidants for rubber preservation has 
founded new industries which pro- 
duce economic values of over a bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

The iron rust bill of the world is 
over $1,000,000,000 a year. Steels 
made of chromium and iron have cut 
the losses somewhat. But they are 
too expensive for general use. The 
oxidation of our steel entails not 
alone a high economic loss but also 
the ever-present danger of structural - 
collapse due to their weakening under 
rust conditions. The finding of a 
cheap chemical, which will stop the 
rusting of steel when added in traces 
will add incalculable economic values 
through the ages to man’s welfare. 


HE rubber industry has pointed 

out the way in finding “rust” in- 
hibitors. Billions of dollars have 
been saved for the automobile owner 
over the years, due to increasing the 
wear quality of his tires, and billions 
will be saved for the steel user by 
the discovery of a cheap “rust” pre- 
ventive. 
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The oil industry, wherein the 
cracking process has resulted in tre- 
mendous savings and conservation, 
is probably one of the best examples 
at hand of an industry keenly com- 
petitive in the research field. The 
spur of competition was applied by 
the announcement of the Universal 
Oil Products Company that it had 
many hundreds of patents and appli- 
cations in oil technology. One after 
another, many of the large and some 
of the smaller companies installed de- 
velopment departments so that they 
could compete or at least hold their 
own in technical research. 

In the last fifteen years or so the 
cracking process has developed into 
an investment of over $275,000,000. 
More than $50,000,000 was spent in 
experimentation before the modern 
cracking process, a universal source 
of motor fuel, was commercially de- 
veloped. During this time there has 
been a conservation of more than two 
billion barrels of crude oil due to the 
cracking process taking heavy oils 
which contain no gasoline as such 
and by heat and pressure converting 
them into the 50 per cent. of gaso- 
line. During 1928 over five billion 
gallons of cracked gasoline was pro- 
duced having a retail market value of 
over $800,000,000. The cracking 
process also produces a high anti- 
knock gasoline. 

The cracking process not only pro- 
duces gasoline but also furnace oil, 
a relatively new development. The 
oil is used in household heaters and 
therefore comes into sharp competi- 
tion with coal because of the sub- 
stitution of oil burners for coal fur- 
naces in homes. Last year the crack- 
ing process produced furnace oil 
which competed with 500,000 tons of 
anthracite coal valued at $7,500,000. 


SPHALT, another by-product 

of the cracking process, covers 
many of our roads and buildings. 
Fuel gas, an additional by-product, is 
sold in part to city gas companies, 
competing with coal gas and water 
gas. Some of the cracked gas, when 
chemically treated produces alcohols 
which compete with solvents made by 
fermentation of sugars. In fact, an 
entirely new chemical industry is 
being built upon the cracking proc- 
ess. During 1928 approximately 225 
billion cubic feet of gas was made 
by cracking, much of which went 
into domestic heating. This quantity 
of cracked gas has substituted for 
12,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
The cracking process also produces 
coke which is used for metallurgical, 
electrode and fuel purposes. Last 
year the coke substituted for over 
1,000,000 tons of bituminous and 
anthracite coal. 

The cracking process has been a 
windfall to the large refiner and the 
saviour of the small one. The small 
refiner can convert cheap heavy oils 





into cracked gasoline at a lower price 
than he can produce it from most 
crude oils. Examples are not lack- 
ing where oil concerns, barely limp- 
ing along before the cracking process 
came ‘on the scene, turned from the 
“red” to the “black” shortly after the 
process became available to them. 
The coal industry is a remarkable 
contrast to the oil industry. The 


Dr. Gustav Egloff 


FEW years ago the public 

was astounded to read that 
Mr. H. J. Halle, president of 
the Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany, had given $250,000 for re- 
search to the American Petro- 
leum Institute. It matched an- 
other $250,000 given by John D. 
Rockefeller for that purpose. 
Many universities and research in- 
stitutions have used this big fund 
contributed by the oil industry 
for scientific advancement. The 
added impetus came from a com- 
pany that is in the business of 
developing scientific and technical 
research and inventions. This 
corporation, with over one hun- 
dred scientists and engineers con- 
stantly at work, has Dr. Gustav 
Egloff as its leading technologist 
and director. In this article he 
depicts what the chemist has done 
to industry and what business 
must do if it would keep pace. 


most backward industry in the United 
States is probably coal. Wealthy as 
it has been, there has been no for- 
ward looking policy. It has not 
mapped out a program for the day 
when it might receive competition 
from other industrial groups, such as 
oil and natural gas. The coal indus- 
try in the United States has no re- 
search institution devoted solely to 
solving its scientific, technological 
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and economic problems. Other na- 
tions have recognized the necessit, 
for intensive research in coal and 
have founded institutions financed 
largely by the coal industry. Ger- 
many has at least two such research 
institutions and similar facilities have 
been provided in England, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The time has come for the coal in- 
dustry to heavily finance a research 
program on the carbonization of coal 
and better and wider utilization of 
its products. Such a program could 
develop, as illustratica, gas for heat- 
ing and chemical uses, and produc- 
tion of high anti-knock motor fuels. 
Cheap gas could be produced so that 
homes, public and office buildings 
could be heated smokelessly. 

At least $25,000,000 should be 
spent by the coal industry in re- 
search. Men should be marshaled 
into this research as a general pours 
reinforcements into a breach in his 
lines. 

Coal companies should produce 
gas at the mines, pipe it hundreds of 
miles to large cities, crack the tar 
into motor fuel and convert the coke 
into gas and sell a blend of the gases 
produced by the whole process of 
coal.and oil treatment. Such a pro- 
gram would brighten our cities, 
eliminate our soot problem, permit 
the ultra violet light of the sun to 
reach our bodies and make us a 
healthier, happier people. 

Seventy years ago Buckton synthe- 
sized tetra-ethyl lead, a fruity odored, 
highly poisonous liquid whose vapor 
gave a striking mental exhilaration, 
bringing on hallucination, sleepless- 
ness, headache, nightmares and finally 
death. It was a chemical curiosity 
for over sixty years. It was just 
another one of the many products of 
pure research, of interest only to the 
scientist. 


HEN along came General Mo- 

tors Company seeking a solution 
to the problem of knocking motor 
fuels. Knocking meant loss of power 
in a motor, hence a waste of gaso- 
line. Intensive research was carried 
on until over 33,000 compounds were 
studied. It was discovered that one 
molecule of tetra-ethyl lead added to 
200,000 molecules of gasoline slowed 
up combusion in a motor. Thus a 
knocking motor fuel to which a trace 
of chemical had been added, burned 
as quietly as a highly cracked gaso- 
line. 

In the last few years the amount 
of gasoline which is _ chemically 
treated has risen from zero to ap- 
proximately 800 million gallons for 
the year 1928. The added market 
value of that quantity of gasoline is 
about $24,000,000. But this sub- 
stance, it is safe to say, will not re- 
main forever in use as an anti-knock 
substance. The restless brain of the 
research chemist continues at the 
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task of replacing tetra-ethyl 
lead with a safer and cheaper 
knock-suppressing chemical. 

Cellulose nitrate, or gun 
cotton, made from cotton and 
nitric acid, was discovered 
about eighty years ago. Not 
until a few years ago was a 
way found to change the vis- 
cosity of the product so that 
it would flow readily. A pig- 
ment and gum was added and 
a coating for automobiles was 
the result. -It used to take ten 
days or so to paint or enamel 
a car. A spray gun or air 
brush and quick drying now 
finishes the job in a few hours. 
Two-thirds of the investment 
lying idle while cars were 
painted has now been saved. 

The discovery of the new 
lacquer speeded up production 
and made possible the manu- 
facture of 4,500,000 cars a 
year in a more economic man- 
ner. The new process has been 
extended for use in covering 
rooms, furniture, and many 
other articles. Upon the in- 
troduction of the newer prod- 
uct and process, the paint and 
varnish industry was put on 
the defensive. 

This led to competitive re- 
search which developed new 
synthetic resins as protective 
coatings and these in turn are 
placing the cellulose nitrate 
lacquer on the defensive. 


BSERVE what research 

has done to the wood 
distillation industry. Synthetic 
chemistry has sounded the 
knell of the industry centering 
around the distillation of wood 
for the production of wood 
alcohol or methanol. The 
hand of research has prac- 
tically been absent from the 
wood industry. 

As a result of research in 
other fields the wood distilla- 
tion industry declined and a 
new industry which is produc- 
ing synthetic methanol has 
arisen. This product is ob- 
tained when carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen combine under 
the action of high temperature, 
pressure and catalyst. One of 
the first results of the com- 
mercial synthesis of methanol 
was its dumping into the 
United States by Germany and 
marketed at about one-third 
the price of methanol pro- 
duced from wood distillation. 
Shortly thereafter a large com- 
mercial plant was built in the 
United States for the produc- 
tion of synthetic methanol. 

But the march of progress 
has not stopped. New chem- 
ical discoveries crowd on each 
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other’s heels, giving vivid con- 
firmation to the words of the 
banker who said that “chem- 
ical research makes banking 
uncertain.” 

No sooner had the syn- 
thetic production of methanol 
given the wood distillation in- 
dustry something to think 
about, than a method of pro- 
ducing methanol by oxidation 
of natural gas was discovered. 
There are billions of cubic feet 
of natural gas available in the 
United States for the produc- 
tion of methanol, formalde- 
hyde and other oxidized prod- 
ucts. 


N the modern industrial 

world where competition is 
between industries even more 
than between companies in the 
same industry, the research 
chemist is the ally of progres- 
sive capital. That capital 
which is standpat and content 
with old processes is apt to 
wake up some morning to find 
its process superseded by some 
new discovery hatched from 
the fertile mind of the scien- 
tist. No corporation is too 
large not to realize the. place 
of research in industry. From 
the automobile companies to 
the meat packers, the rubber 
industry, the electric machin- 
ery and power industry and 
the oil companies, the lesson 
of research has been made evi- 
dent so that even he who runs 
may read. f 

What, then, shall industry 
do? Since the problem of re- 
search is likely to bear heavi- 
est on small groups, the rem- 
edy would probably lie in three 
directions. First, they may 
consult an expert in their field 
who will make a survey of the 
problem and _ recommend 
changes. Second, qualified re- 
search men may be engaged 
to carry out the recommenda- 
tions, and third, small groups 
in an industry might pool their 
interests and further co-opera- 
tive research, from which all 
would benefit. 

It should be emphasized that 
no one organization, no matter 
how large, can have a monop- 
oly of the brains of our sci- 
entists, no one can tell at what 
moment an unknown chemist 
engaged in the problems of 
some small group may come 
upon discoveries of historic 
moment, revolutionary to the 
group and to industry as a 
whole. 

It would appear, then, that 
the lesson to industry, big and 
little, is to prepare and enlist 
science as its ally. 
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Many claim that conven- 
tions make the nicest busi- 
ness alibi outside of golf 
that has yet been found 
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the Wary Convention 


ITIES to-day, all over the 
C land, ate waking from a Rip 

Van Winkle sleep—are shak- 
ing themselves—staring at the total 
reckonings of such towns as San 
Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, At- 
lantic City, after a big convention has 


left their gates, and muttering, 
“Gosh! We want that business, 
too.” 


Such competition, indeed, has de- 
veloped between certain communities 
for convention acceptances that the 
leaders modestly admit that it is now 
necessary to combine the qualities of 
a Napoleon of salesmanship with 
those of a Bismarck of diplomacy to 
win the honor of entertaining any 
group—large or small. By this year 
of our Lord, every major city in the 
country is out after every convention 
it can get. 


S° important has the bringing to 
a community of 5,000, 10,000, 
20,000 delegates for three days, five 
days, a week, become, that regular 
convention bureaus or specialized de- 
partments of Chambers of Com- 
merce are now established in the 
more aggressive cities to spread the 
bait—to plan the campaign to get 
these prospective money-bringers. 
Often, arrangements are made sev- 
eral years in advance of the actual 
arrival of the conventioneers, with 
their banners and their horns, their 
exhibits, their papers, their reports. 

To make its invitations the more 
gilt-edged, one city spends $150,000 





By Marion F. G. Nickell 


a year. Another, $100,000; while a 
mere baby in the 50 to 100,000 popu- 
lation class, raises $30,000 each 
twelve months. The sum of $20,000 
annually is our average city budget 
for conscious hospitality. 

There are said to be 1,200 conven- 
tions of all kinds to-day, eager and 
ready to be off—east and west, north 
and south. And the number of indi- 
viduals who are cultivating the con- 
vention habit is steadily increasing. 
Many claim that conventions make 
the nicest business alibi outside of 
golf that’s yet been found. 

Eighty per cent. of American con- 
ventions are trade association groups, 
but they can be classified roughly 
into the commercial, fraternal, pro- 
fessional, and_ religious crowds. 
Some are county and State; some are 
sectional; some are national and in- 
ternational. These groups like to 
get together at regular times, quad- 
rennially, biennially and annually. 
And believe you me, cities to-day, are 
cultivating their comings . . . are 
smilingly extending invitations all the 
time. “Won’t you come to my tea- 
party,’ is the song they regularly 
sing. 

The potential prosperity bringers 
include widely separated groups. 
There are the Wholesale Grocers 
who must convene—the Automotive 
Equipment men-—the National Jew- 
elers’ Association. The Oyster 


Growers and Dealers have their an- 
nual time, as does the National 
American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, the Terrazzo Contractors, the 
Toy Manufacturers, the National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Association, the 
National Paper Box Manufacturers, 
Men’s Straw Hat Manufacturers, the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, the Hotel 
Greeters of America, the Better Bed- 
ding Alliance, the Band Instrument 
Manufacturers, the Greeting Card 
Association, the Heating and Piping 
Contractors, the International Asso- 
ciation of Garment Manufacturers, 
the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. And the list is just begun. 
But no longer is the wise town 
going out after those groups cele- 
brated for conviviality alone. The 
day has past since post-midnight 
pajama-parades through hotel lob- 
bies, brass band serenades in rotun- 
das at unseemly hours—feather pil- 
low snowstorms from hotel windows 
—and cracked and broken glass—is 
considered an asset in a guest. 


HAT makes a desirable con- 

vention from the community 
point of view, asks the average man? 
Size, for one thing, the leaders say. 
The ability, frankly, of the people at- 
tending the convention to buy accom- 
modations of the best, for another. 
And conventioneers who can behave 
themselves, for a third. Does your 
crowd get too hilarious when away 
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from home—blow horns out of win- 
dows at any hour of the night? Take 
away the towels and knives and forks 
and spoons of their entertainers? If 
they do, the campaigners for your 
city may be slow to extend the civic 
keys. 

Convention cities that have been 
longest in the picture are possibly 
Chicago and Atlantic City. Each has 
permanent facilities to handle the 
largest convention crowds, as such. 
But from Boston to Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis to New Orleans, Col- 
orado Springs to Memphis, Louis- 
ville to Milwaukee, Jacksonville and 
Denver to Seattle, or Toronto to St. 
Louis, those who are in the ring for 
the convention business are many. 
And they are hungry. Forty Ameri- 
can cities alone or more are included 
in the list of members of the Inter- 
national Association of Convention 
Bureaus. 

But what inducements will bring, 
say, the American Association of 
Steel Treating to your town? Or the 
Association of Real Estate Boards? 
The Kiwanis International? Or the 
Northern Baptist Convention? 

Bait, as such, is less an inducement 
to-day than five years ago. Formerly, 
convention cities that loomed biggest 
to their competitors, made a purple 
splash by entertaining. 

To-day, however, the emphasis is 
more on the business accomplishment 
of a community .. . on its new indus- 
tries, its commercial achievements, 
its civic plans. Once, possibly, the 

























thing that warmed the cockles of the 
sturdy conventioneer’s heart was the 
reception that he received when 
away. Now, because of radio, his 
auto, and the movies, in part, he 
demands something more. Wild 
parties have faded out as a determin- 
ing factor. 


fi pereamigaetone position is a 
strong consideration with any 
convention. This is how they rea- 
son when opening up the envelopes: 
What section is likely to draw the 
largest number? Which city is 
closest to the center of our member- 
ship? Or again: In which sections 
are we weak? Where do we need to 
build up membership? 

When big machinery exhibits are 
to be shown, a powerful argument in 
determining the fortunate city, is the 
one that answers, “Yes, I am,” to 
the query, “What is the geographical 
center of our manufacturers?” It is 
essential that they ship their displays 
at minimum cost. 

Cincinnati, for example, and near- 
by cities of the Mid-West are in the 
geographic center of the machine tool 
industries which follow the automo- 
tive centers. The center of the ice 
cream industry is a little farther to 
the East. The dairy industries’ mag- 
net, on the other hand, is nearer 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Des Moines, and 
Milwaukee are likely cities for these 
groups. 

The question of railroad facilities 
follows closely. Chicago and St. 
Louis are hub towns that get the 
boys both east and west. Pittsburgh 
and Indianapolis also have advan- 
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tages—lines coming in from many 
points. For the big fellows—most 
anywhere they go—temporary ticket 
booths are set up where transporta- 
tion matters can be handled. Freight 
rates, as such, don’t cut much figure 
with the exhibitors any more, in the 
opinion of some: but trackage to the 
convention hall is an item that ap- 
peals. The road builders, and the 
car builders, together with the 
American Street Railway companies 
are the ones carrying the really heavy 
stuff. 

Generous heated exhibition space 
in permanent buildings is a still more 
important consideration, particularly 
with large trade association groups. 
More and more, our cities are work- 
ing on this problem. Chicago uses 
its great Municipal Pier in addition 
to its coliseum. Cleveland has a pub- 
lic auditorium. San Francisco has its 
Exposition Memorial Auditorium. 

No longer are discriminating con- 
ventions going to put up with flimsy, 
makeshift structures. Minneapolis 
has recently come into the picture by 
erecting a substantial auditorium that 
will seat 10,545 people, with 88,000 
square feet of exhibition space... 
at a cost of $3,000,000. Denver, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Chatta- 
nooga, Cincinnati, all have large fine 
structures. That of Washington was 
put up by privately raised subscrip- 
tion, but most are owned by the mu- 
nicipalities. Several State legisla- 
tures such as Louisiana have passed 
laws to aid in the building of such 
convention halls. 


‘e- last word in providing fa- 
cilities for adequate displays is 
the mammoth Atlantic City Audi- 
torium and Convention Hall. Here, 
a total of 260,000 square feet of ex- 
hibition space is provided, with 180 
service boxes on the main floor alone, 
to supply hot and cold water, com- 
pressed air, gas, electricity, drainage, 
and telephones. Built substantially 
and beautifully, at an approximate 
cost of $15,000,000, this new build- 
ing will seat 41,000 people. Here, it 
is assured, all troubles of the exhibit- 
ing manufacturer will be ironed out. 

Your expectant conventioneer, 
moreover, wants to know how your 
town is going to sleep him when he 
alights with his grip. Good hotel ac- 
commodations enter into his calcula- 
tions, particularly when the wife is 
along. She is apt to be alert to so- 
cial opportunities for her spouse, and 
the city offering a large number of 
modern hotels, minus the commercial 
atmosphere, wins her approval. This 
is where the resort towns have their 
especial chance. . . . St. Petersburg, 
Florida; Asheville, North Carolina; 
Sacramento, California, to mention 
but a few. 

Gone forever, are the days when a 
large group of go-getting men can be 
persuaded to take their hard-earned 
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money to a place where tney cant 
eat and sleep in comfort. The story 
is still whispered in convention cir- 
cles of such a group who sallied 
forth to one of our more backward 
sections. But there weren’t enough 
hotels. And house-boats had to be 
commandeered to provide temporary 
shelter for the guests. The censor 
won't permit us to quote what they 
said. 

To-day every well-run convention 
makes an advance survey of hotel 
accommodations in the city where 
they’re going. The number of rooms 
with baths is listed—those with 
showers. The exact number of 
double and single rooms; of inside 
and outside rooms is set down—with 
the cost of each. What is demanded 
now is up-to-date, first-class hotels, 
at no advance in rates. 

Still another consideration with 
those delegates who would be com- 
fortable, is climate. The National 
Shoe Retailers, who meet in January, 
and the National Canners, likewise, 
don’t want to freeze or have nipped 
toes. Excessive heat in dog days is 
just as bad. The National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards meets in 
June, as do the Professional and 
Business Women’s Clubs—and 
neither wants to swelter. 

Scenic beauty, also, sometimes en- 
ters into a decision between compet- 
ing cities. When the American 
Medical Association came to name 
their 1929 meeting place, an eloquent 
talk was given on the glowing beau- 
ties of Mount Hood, Mount Ranier 
—on the Columbia River Highway— 
and the roses all along the way. 
Wives heard this talk . . . got at 
their husbands . . . said: “I want 
to see that place.” The result? 
Portland got the vote over other cen- 
ters. 





DEALISTIC considerations, as 
well, appeal to cestain groups. 
For example, the National Educa- 
tional Association voted to go to At- 
lanta, Georgia, in 1929. They were 
influenced in this decision, it is said, 
by the fact that certain educators got 
up and spoke. “We are backward in 
this field. The Georgia State Legis- 
lature, which meets only every two 
years, will be in session near the time 
you come. We need progressive 
legislation for our schools. And we 
want your help.” For somewhat 
similar reasons the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work is this year 
going to the Far West. 

Curiosity, also, sometimes enters 
into choice of meeting place. The 
story of how the American Hospital 
Association came to choose Atlantic 
City in 1929 is a case in point. An 
Atlantic seaboard city was considered 
logical, because of the large number 
of foreign exhibits, and many dele- 
gates from abroad. This put Boston, 
New York City, Atlantic City, Phila- 


delphia, and Washington into com- 
petition with each other. 

Finally, at a conference, where the 
representatives of eight countries got 
together to decide, one leader asked, 
“Just how long, actually, is that 
Boardwalk in Atlantic City? How 
many miles is it?” And the glamor 
of the New Jersey city won. 

All agree that with any town, two 
or three golf clubs within handy dis- 
tance is a certain asset. And the in- 
terest in sightseeing, and in drives 


O conventions pay? 
Many cities say they 
do and are actively in the 
business of luring the dele- 
gates. In the case of a large 
gathering $300,000 in new 
money comes to town but 
the results for any city are 
far beyond the actual money 
spent. What these are can 
be -seen readily from in- 
stances given in this expertly 
written article 


along the parks and boulevards is 
perennial. 

One point in favor of the smaller 
town—with the working convention 
—as over and against the larger city, 
is that the boys don’t wander off. 
The big centers offer too many dis- 
tractions, maintain those earnest ones 
who want to get things done. Fully 
80 per cent. of those who convene at 
Atlantic City, it is said, take in New 
York as well. 

Then, too, there are the parades. 
The Shriners and the Elks and the 
Tall Cedars delight in them. Pro- 
cessionals are more welcome in the 
smaller community, it has been found 
—offer more diversion to the popu- 
lace than in metropolitan centers 
where traffic is too often blocked. 

While nominally final decisions on 
a city are made on the convention 
floor amid wild cheers and applause, 
actually 75 per cent. of the larger 
conventions to-day settle the meeting 
place by committee, and merely con- 
firm the acceptance by floor vote. 

Politics and wire-pulling, of 
course, enter in sometimes. There is 
the case of competition between a 
Far Eastern and a Far Western city. 
Both wanted the convention. A New 
York man was up for president. The 
West finally agreed to back him for 
the office, provided the Pacific sea- 
board town got full support. They 


swapped. The East got its man for 
president; the West, the next con- 
vention town. 

What are the other chances for a 
certain city in some one section se- 
curing a fair proportion of these con- 
In certain instances, a 


ventions? 
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definite policy has been evolved, 
whereby a group moves around by 
rotating plan to widely different sec- 
tions of the country. 

Every five years, for example, is 
about your chance of getting the 
Presbyterian General Assembly to 
visit you. These men have divided 
the United States into five different 
geographical sections with reference 
to their assemblies. Each section 
takes its turn. The next move can 
be almost scieatifically estimated for 
such a group. 

Again, the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, the National Electric Light 
Association, the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A. ap- 
pear to meet more often in Atlantic 
City than anywhere else. Certain as- 
sociations, likewise, such as the Na- 
tional Railway Appliance Association, 
have named Chicago in their very by- 
laws as their meeting place. 

Excitement rises high when the 
convention proper is in progress. 
... Such stunts as various towns 
put on... such souvenirs as are 
passed around. There are _ the 
peaches of Alabama, the cotton bolls 
of Louisiana, the corn stalks of Kan- 
sas City, and the salt-water taffy of 
Atlantic City, and the poppies or 
oranges of Los Angeles. The hall is 
a riot of sound and color, with songs, 
cheers, slogans, banners, and flags. 
Moving pictures and exhibits show 
forth the attractions of the various 
cities. 


HY do they do it? Figures 

talk, the cities say. Record— 
not conjecture—tells the tale. A big 
convention comes to town. It stays 
three days—spends an average hotel 
bill of $10 and $300,000 brand new 
coins remain to gladden the commun- 
ity host. And this is a conservative 
estimate. 

New convention money, of this 
sort, eventually circulates through 
every channel of a city—through the 
hotels, the taxi-stands, the telephone 
and the telegraph service. Gleeful 
delegates patronize the restaurants 
and the theatres. The clerks, ste- 
nographers, carpenters, riggers, 
plumbers, painters, electricians, mu- 
sicians—get busy when the conven- 
tion comes in. Your convention 
readily purchases printing, decora- 
tions, souvenirs, and all kinds of local 
merchandise. The conventioneer be- 
lieves in saying it with flowers. 

And the indirect gains are equally 
felt. New blood comes in. The 
Packards first found Detroit through 
a convention. Kansas City points out 
that the majority of delegates from 
its trade territory are direct buyers 
of goods—shrewd observers and ad- 
vertisers of its civic, retail, manufac- 
turing developments. The results to 
any city for entertaining a conven- 
tion are far beyond the money spent. 
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Britain 


in Labor’s Hands 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Written for Forses from London 


O one in Great Britain, at the 
N the moment, can foresee 

clearly the results of the 
formation of a Labor Government 
after the recent stalemate election. 

It is a unique situation. There has 
been nothing like it in British political 
life since 1885. At that time the Irish 
Party, under Parnell, held the balance 
of power, as Mr. Lloyd George does 
to-day. 

For a few months Parnell was the 
Dictator of the House of Commons. 
But this stalemate did not suit the 
temper of the British electorate. It 
soon came to an end and a stable 
Government was established. 

When Cobden and Bright were 
fighting for Free Trade, there was a 
deadlock, too, such as there is to- 
day. Then Sir Robert Peel changed 
his mind, swung around in favor of 
Free Trade, and established a Gov- 
ernment that made history and pro- 
moted prosperity in the British Isles. 

In the present instance, while the 
Conservative Party has fewer mem- 
bers in the House of Commons than 
the Labor Party, it still represents 
the largest body of voters. 

No party has won, in the sense of 
having secured a majority of the 
voters. The voters are divided as fol- 
lows—38 per cent. Conservative, 37 
per cent Labor, 23 per cent. Liberal 
and 2 per cent. Independent. 


RITAIN has a dread of becom- 
ing like France, with Govern- 
ments that last only for a month or 
two and are then overthrown by a 
speech from the Opposition. Above 
all, the British people want stability. 
They would sooner have a Labor 
Government that lasted for two years 
than have half a dozen Governments 
during that period. 

Immediately after the election, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, the Prime Min- 
ister and the head of the Labor 
Party, announced that he did not 
want another election for at least two 
vears. This is taken to mean that he 


is willing to co-operate with the Lib- 
eral Party. 

It seems clear that there will be for 
several months a period of political 
bargaining. There will be no Coali- 
tion, but deals will be put through. 
The ablest politicians will now come 
to the front, as politics has suddenly 
become a difficult and exciting game. 

The shrewdest and ablest men in 
British public life are in the Liberal 
Party. There is no one in the Con- 
servative Party, with the exception 
of Mr. Churchill, who can cope with 
such able Liberals as Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir John Simon and Lord 
Reading. 

As for Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the 
general belief is that he will retire 
from the leadership of the Conserva- 
tive Party. He fought the election on 
a “Safety First” platform and 
brought his party to disaster. He 
had no definite policy. He asked the 
voters for a blank check, and they 
refused to give it to him. 


HE Labor Party, now the British 

Government, contains a number 

of competent men. It has a dozen 

Lords and Baronets and a score of 

men of wealth and high social po- 

sition. It is not, strictly speaking, a 
“Labor” Party at all. 

The members of the new Labor 
Government called by Premier Mac- 
Donald, are J. H. Thomas, Philip 
Snowcen, Arthur Henderson, Lord 
Thomson, Lord Olivier, Sir Henry 
Slesser, Sir Oswald Mosley, Lord 
Arnold, Commander Kenworthy, 
Vernon Hartshorn, Sir C. P. Trev- 
elyan, J. H. Clynes, W. Graham, 
Tom Shaw, Noel Buxton, Arthur 
Greenwood, Hugh Dalton and Cap- 
tain Wedgewood Benn. In the trade 
union sense, only seven of these are 
“Labor” men. The others are Social- 
ists of a mild Fabian type. 

As for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
he is a Highland Scot. He began his 
career as a poor school teacher. He 
is very eloquent, very cautious, very 
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Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald 


evasive. He has no clear-cut views 
on any subject. 

He is a humanitarian rather than 
a politician. He gave his country no 
help during the war. He is an idealist 
who knows nothing of financial nor 
industrial affairs. He is cultured and 
sincere, but he is not a born leader 
of men. He is first and last an orator. 

The ablest politician in the Labor 
Party is J. H. Thomas. He is in 
charge of the Government’s employ- 
ment program. He is also the head 
of the railroad men’s trade union. 
He began as an engine-wiper. He is 
very popular, very shrewd and very 
ambitious. He may one day be Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. He is a 
strong Imperialist. He is well hated 
by Socialists of the extreme type and 
by all Communists. He has many 
friends in the United States. 

If the question is asked—will the 
Labor Party rock the boat? The 
answer is that they will probably try, 
but they are not yet heavy enough. 
The boat is too big and many of the 
Laborites have swung to a Conserva- 
tive point of view. There will be very 
little team play in the rocking busi- 
ness. 

The Labor Party will be compelled 
to go carefully, as there are only 
8,300,000 Labor voters, as against 
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13,000,000 non-Labor voters. If it 
moves towards the precipice, the 
other two Parties will quickly put the 
brakes on. 

As to what the Labor Party will 
do that is not altogether a mystery. 
It was in power before for nine 
months and it was not notable for 
any legislative action in particular. 
It passed no important Bills. 

It brought forth several grandi- 
loquent schemes, but it did not know 
how to carry them out. It promised 
to build millions of houses, but it did 
not actually build any. It had a great 
deal of internal friction. There was 
very little that its members could 
agree upon. 


S ‘to the Labor program, it will 
probably be as follows: 

(1) A hold-up of Protection. 

(2) Trade with Russia. 

(3) A peace “drive.” 

(4) Disarmament. 

(5) Public work and more doles for 
the unemployed. 

(6) Nationalization of mines. 

(7) Strengthening the Civil Service. 

(8) Higher taxation. 

If the Labor Party, by any deal or 
Coalition, could secure a clear major- 
ity in the House of Commons, it 
could do. almost whatever it pleased. 
The British Parliament has been 
since 1911 a one-chamber house. The 
House of Lords is not at all like the 
American Senate. It has no power at 
all to change “money bills” and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
decides what is, and what is not, a 
“money bill.” 

The Labor Party, with a sure 
majority, could nationalize the land, 
mines, railroads, insurance companies 
and banks. It could even abolish the 
monarchy itself, and the House of 
Lords could not effectively interfere. 
There is no Supreme Court high 
above the legislators, as there is in 
the United. States. 

It. could exercise practically un- 
checked powers over foreign affairs, 
education and the police. It could 
dominate all Town Councils and City 
Councils. Under the Emergency 
Powers Act of 1920, it could seize 
any property and 
take complete con- 
trol of the activi- 
ties of the nation. - 
What is more, a 
Labor Cabinet 
could do this, with- 
out the sanction of 
Parliament. The 
club that was made 
to beat Labor is in 


-Labor’s hands. 
This is the most 
serious aspect of 


the preserit situa- 
tion. 

However, the 
Labor Party at 
present appears to 





N>Y hopes and new 
thoughts have been 
wrought as the result of the 
success in Paris of Owen D. 
As 
private citizens they effected 
a settlement of a world prob- 


Young and his associates. 


lem that was endangering our 
relations with England. Now 
there is coming to America, as 
the first step toward putting 
the reparations and disarma- 
ment plans into effect, the 
new Premier of Great Britain, 
Mr. MacDonald. When he 
meets the President it will 
open a new vista for the 
entire world. 


have no designs of this kind. It is 
not Socialistic in the Marxian sense. 
It is a Xerxian army of all sorts and 
conditions of people. It does not be- 
lieve in the class struggle. It is pink, 
with a red tail. As a matter of fact, 
all-three British parties have red tails, 
but Labor’s tail is the reddest. 

The American Socialist Party sent 
a contribution to the British Labor 
Party. But the Labor Party does not 
in any way resemble the party of Mr. 
Morris Hillquit. And if he were in 
England, it would be quick to disown 
him. 

It is a significant fact that the 
Communists were routed everywhere 
in the recent election. Saklatvala, the 
only Communist member of Par- 


liament, was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. Not one Communist was 
elected. 


The greatest danger to the Labor 
Government will come from inside 
its own organization. I will be like 


Textile haulage in Manchester, 
a big British industrial city 
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a scorpion. It will be stung to death 
by its own tail. Its fanatics will 
wreck it. 

It has a few wild men in its ranks 
who say “to hell with the British 
Empire” and “we want the Bank of 
England.” These extremists are not 
many in number. They are not in the 
inner circles of the Labor Party. 
But they have the loudest voices and 
have the most persistence. 

One fact is now clear—that Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government fell, not be- 
cause it was too Conservative, but 
because it was too Socialistic. He 
stole the thunder of the Socialists 
and discouraged his own supporters. 
If he had dared to hold fast to Con- 
servative principles, he would have 
drawn enough votes from the Liberals 
to have returned to power. 

Conservatives did not support Mr. 
Baldwin with enthusiasm for this 
reason—his Government in its four 
years of power redistributed more 
wealth than the Moscow Soviet has 
done, in its eleven years of power. 
His social program has cost British 
tax-payers $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Baldwin enfrancised 6,000,000 
people, mostly women, and the greater 
number of them voted against him. 
Women are now the ruling power in 
Great Britain. “The ladies did it,” 
says Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Mr. 
Baldwin believed that he would create 
supporters. He did not. He created 
opponents. 


HE recent election is not a tem- 
porary setback for the Conser- 
vatives. It is a serious defeat. The 
Conservative Party must now have 
new leaders and a new policy. It is 
only 37 years since the first Socialist 
member of Parliament—Keir Hardie, 
startled the House of Commons by 
appearing in a cloth cap and a red tie. 
Yet to-day 46 per cent. of the British 
members of Parliament are Laborites. 
So, a century ago, political power 
in Great Britain passed from Land 
to Capital. It is now passing from 
Capital to Labor. Britain is going 
Socialist, but by degrees and in her 
own slow careful way. The mass of 
the people are now in control and 
there is no sign, as 
yet, of a British 
Mussolini. 

It must be said 
that there is no 
general feeling of 
alarm in British 
financial circles at 
the political out- 
look. The imme- 
diate result of the 
election on the 
London Stock Ex- 
change was very 
slight. Prices fell 
a point or two, but 
there was no keen 
desire to sell. 
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ae HE events of the last three Manchester Guardian asserted: “The 

- months have borne witness Reparations Conference at Paris has | 
i to a new force and a new exhibited many of the characteristics | 
t? spirit in international relations. The attributed to an Eastern bazaar. Even 

fr. settlement of the Reparations ques- if they have not received ‘advice’ 

ate tion, the “Root formula” for inter- from their home governments 

ow preting the Senate’s reservations to it is almost impossible to 

: our membership in the World Court, believe that they have 

and the vigorous turn which the acted strictly accord- 

ma Hoover Administration has given to ing to their status 

ae the discussion of disarmament are as independent ex- 

she alike symptomatic of the force of perts.” 

wae business statesmanship in solving the = As a result, the 

te world’s political difficulties. Taken eccions which be- © Bacharach 
“mn together, they afford the world and ,., on February 

, i i f better times Herbert 
lie, a 1, 1929, consumed a 
bs By all odds, the settlement of the — 04 — 

‘ehh Reparations controversy is the out- a a : : Elihu 

am standing achievement of the year. Page Root 

en Our press is united in giving full April, when 

ver : . here was a Owen D. 

or credit to Owen D. Young for his ¢ Youn 

en superhuman patience and skill in spread of about 8 

= g rescuing the experts’ committee from $4,000,000,000 got together and German 
“had crisis after crisis; he is undoubtedly between the Al- Reparation was set at a final 
a. the hero of the Paris conference, but lied and German figure of about $9,000,000,- 
er he would be the first to affirm that ‘proposals, pro- 000, payable in fifty-nine 
we the credit must be shared by the ex- ducing a situa- years through a Bank of In- 
i " perts of all the nations there repre- tion in which ternational Settlements, de- 
‘ sented. His triumph would have been one of _ the signed to replace the Rep- 

impossible without the co-operation British experts, aration Commission and the 
said of his American and foreign col- Lord Revelstoke, Dawes organization. 

no leagues, especially Sir Josiah Stamp, died of heart Thus, after ten tumul- 
of Dr. Schacht, Dr. Moreau and M. failure, and the tuous years, Germany for the 
tish Franqui. experts began to first time knows the exact 
- at The full measure of his difficulties prepare separate figure she is liable to pay for 
naat- can be appreciated only when one re- reports to their the damage she caused in 
el members that, although the commit- respective gov- the war, and has declared her 
yo tee was supposedly composed of dis- ernments. power and willingness to pay 
interested experts, actually the Early in May, Mr. Young offered it. The Allies pared down their de- 

the American experts were the only ones a set of compromise figures, which mands from an impossible figure, 
Ex- not previously bound by the decisions revived discussion. The Germans $33,000,000,000, to a practical one. 
very of the governments they represented. accepted, with reservations. The This is the greatest single step for- 
fell The Paris correspondent of the Allies accepted some of the German ward that the world has taken in ten 
but London Times described the commit- reservations but strongly opposed years to reestablish a peace based on 
<een tee’s work as “a political poker others. Finally, in the last days of friendly relations. Appropriately 


game.” while as late as May 25, the 


May, the Allies and the Germans 


enough, it comes almost exactly a 
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decade after the Treaty of Versailles. 
As a result, the Armies of Occupa- 
tion will be withdrawn from the 
Rhine and the political mechanism 
set up by the Treaty for obtaining 
reparation from Germany will be 
scrapped in favor of a private com- 
mercial institution. 

While Mr. Young was wrestling 
with crises and colleagues at Paris, 
Elihu Root, the venerable “Elder 
Statesman” of the Repyblican Party, 
was quietly ironing out at Geneva 
the differences between the League 
of Nations and the Senate reserva- 
tion to the Protocol of the World 
Court. In 1926, when the United 
States was asked to adhere to the 
Statute of the Court, which Mr. Root 
had helped to draft, the Senate in 
ratifying affixed a number of reser- 
vations, of which the famous fifth 
provided that the Council of the 
League should not ask an advisory 
opinion of the Court in any question 
in which the United States had or 
claimed an interest, without pre- 
viously obtaining the consent of the 
American Government. For three 
years, this reservation has stood be- 
tween the United States and mem- 
bership in the Court, inasmuch as 
League circles believed it gave the 
United States powers greater than 
those enjoyed by any member of the 
Council. On the other hand, the 
Senate had before it the record of 
the Court in handing down the 
Mosul decision, which had the effect 
of giving to the British mandated 
Kingdom of Iraq the Turkish ter- 
ritory of Mosul, against the express 
desire of the Turkish Government. 

So Mr. Root went to Geneva and 
the result is the “Root formula.” 
Stripped of its legal technicalities, 
the formula is a simple, commonsense 
working agreement. In any case 
when the League Council desires to 
ask an advisory opinion of the Court, 
prior and ample notice will be given 
to the United States, which can make 
objection if it chooses. If the Council 
requests the Court to give an opinion 
against the will of the United States, 
it is understood that we may auto- 
matically sever our connection with 
the Court and refuse to be bound by 
its decision. 


HIS practical arrangement was 
adopted by the Committee of Jur- 

ists on the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice on 
March 8, 1929. It will come into 
force when ratified by all the signa- 
tories of the original Protocol of the 
Court and by the United States. Al- 
though the consent of the Senate 
must be obtained to this formula, its 
simplicity and good sense argue 
strongly in favor of its ratification. 
While two unofficial Americans 
were scoring such conspicuous suc- 
cesses in the field of international 
jurisprudence and world finance, the 
Hoover Administration. itself regis- 


tered an official diplomatic triumph 
in the kindred field of international 
disarmament. For seven years the 
cause of disarmament had lagged. 
The Washington Conference of 
1921-22 had been the last conspicu- 
ous success in limitation of arma- 
ments. The Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations had 
failed to make progress. Our at- 
tempt to come to an agreement with 
the British and the Japanese in 1927 
on the subject of cruisers had also 
failed. There was talk of renewed 
competition on navies; people were 
comparing our position to that of 
Germany before 1914; the churches 
and the pacifists were complicating 
matters by insisting that every ef- 
fort to modernize the American navy 
was aimed at war with England; the 
British Government came to a com- 
promise agreement with France over 
navies that made some fear lest a 
new “Entente Cordiale” was being 
formed on an anti-American basis; 
the dragon’s teeth were being sowed 
and hate and suspicion were poison- 
ing our relations with our kinsfolk of 
Great Britain, if not of the British 
Empire. Unusual efforts were being 
made to prevent the Preparatory 
Commission meeting this Spring at 
Geneva, for fear of an open Anglo- 
American diplomatic struggle. 


NTO this bristling situation the 
Hoover Administration threw its 

full weight. On April 22 Ambassador 
Gibson, the chief American delegate, 
stood up and argued for reduction of 
armaments and announced _ the 
American Government’s intention to 
do everything within its power to 
produce progress along these lines. 
On May 6 Mr. Gibson explained that 
the American Government had 
worked out a system of “naval 
equivalents” for measuring the rela- 
tive value of different types of vessel, 
a “common alphabet” of naval 
strength. In order not to obstruct 
military disarmament, in which our 
interest was remote, Mr. Gibson 
withdrew our objections to the 
French theory that trained reservists 
should not be counted in limiting 
armies. The “naval equivalents” idea 
was communicated to the other naval 
powers and the session was ad- 
journed, hopefully, for the first time 
since the Commission began its gin- 
gerly study of the problem of dis- 
armament. 

President Hoover had given a new 
turn to disarmament and followed it 
up with repeated emphasis that some- 
thing should be done as well as said, 
to end the expenditure of wealth and 
the accumulation of distrust and ill- 
will inseparable from competitive 
armament. 





Wink at small thoughts. Remem- 


ber thou hast great ones.—Poor 
Richard. 
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The new leaven in international 
society began to work. The Conser- 
vative Government in Great Britain, 
which had been accused by its op- 
ponents of bungling Anglo-American 
relations, was defeated in the British 
general election on May 30, and 
promptly resigned, yielding to Ram- 
say MacDonald and the second Labor 
Government in British history. Pre- 
mier MacDonald announced that, 
apart from unemployment, the chief 
concern of his Government would be 
to come to an understanding with the 
United States in naval matters and 
to improve the political relationship 
between the two great branches of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. And a visit 
to President Hoover, has been ar- 
_— as the first step towards this 
end. 


HESE are great events, signifi- 

cant events; for a decade inter- 
national relations have been bogged in 
politics and political ideas: prestige, 
parity, power. The change has come, 
naturally and inevitably, but it has 
come through new men, new meas- 
ures, and a new mentality. Without 
an Owen Young the reparations 
question might well have gone un- 
solved for some years more; without 
an Elihu Root, to give international 
sanction to legal commonsense, we 
might still be drifting away from the 
World Court; without a Herbert 
Hoover we might be heading into 
the ugliest squall in Anglo-Amer- 
ican history ; without a Ramsay Mac- 
Donald our proposals might have 
been less promptly taken up on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

The world is fortunate and Amer- 
ica is fortunate to have sensed the 
moment for throwing our weight on 
the balance just as it tipped in the 
direction of justice and business 
sanity. Without our offer to reduce 
by 10 per cent. our claim on Ger- 
many for the costs of the Army of 
Occupation, the Reparation Confer- 
ence might have failed, despite Owen 
Young’s efforts and the far greater 
concessions of other powers; without 
the Root formula the gulf between 
a World Court and a “League 
Court” would be insuperable; with- 
out a Hoover’s authority for “naval 
equivalents” the disarmament of the 
world would remain an academic 
theory. 

These are little things, but they 
are tremendously significant because 
they would not have occurred to men 
or Governments which were jockey- 
ing for position, jealous of their 
prestige, trying to score points and 
put the other fellow in a hole. They 
are the actions of business statesmen 
and they are the first evidence that 
the age of war statesmanship has 
past and that the age of international 
co-ordination is on the way. They 
are the things which are at last con- 
vincing the world that the war is 
really over. 
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“With All Thy Getting, 





Get Understanding”’ 


act and © cciaenns 


By B. C. 


HIS is an opportune time to reveal in his own 
words why Owen D. Young uncompromisingly 
refused to have his name mentioned as a presidential 
candidate last year. Several readers having written urg- 
ing me to “boom” Mr. Young for the 


vee Democratic nomination, I sounded 
= him out. His reply was character- 
RU 


istic of his innate modesty: “Don’t. 
The nation doesn’t need to be saved. Were I to come 
forward at this time seeking the presidency, it would 
be only to flatter my ego; my motive would really be 
only conceit, So don’t start anything, please. Hoover 
and Smith are both good men. The country will be 
perfectly safe in the hands of either. Were there some 
tremendous issue at stake, an issue palpably vital to the 
nation’s well-being, I might feel differently. But, as I 
have said, there is no such crucial question before 
America at this time.” 

Mr. Young, after the nominations, said to me: “Both 
conventions acted exactly as I would have wished. The 
American people have the privilege of making a choice 
between two men both of whom made their way under 
very different circumstances and with very different 
tools. Both are experienced in Government administra- 
tion. Both have initiative and courage, and both are 
men of character. The end which both are seeking is the 
same. The approach is quite different, and each carries 
evident sincerity, because each is the natural product of 
his own experience and training. 

The Owen D. Young of 1929 is a still bigger man 
than the Owen D. Young of 1928. He has added im- 
measurably to his laurels by evolving, in the face of 
obstacles and discouragements which disheartened his 
colleagues, a plan of settlement of the vastly intricate 
reparations problem begotten by the World War. It is 
now an open secret that he was the actual mainspring 
of the Dawes Plan. Again he has signally triumphed. 

His figure, his genius, his statesmanship towered monu- 
mentally all through the protracted, critical conference. 
His was the brain, the personality, the diplomacy which 
forged and fluxed refractory elements into harmony and 
success. The Bank for International Settlements, an 
epochal step towards internationalism, was the child of his 
inexhaustible resourcefulness. 

Inevitable is it that Owen D. Young should be hailed 
as a victorious hero ranking with the greatest heroes of 
American history—and as a citizen of unique presidential 
caliber and character. Although he has consistently and 

emphatically informed his friends that he wants no 
political office. Fate may by and by force a complete 
change in his plan of life. Regardless of Party politics, 
the United States is very fortunate indeed in possessing 
such a citizen. : ays; 


Forbes 


HIS little chapter from life made an impression on 
me and caused me to reflect that there are some- 
times hidden reasons why big men have become big. I 
was playing golf the other afternoon in a foursome which 
included three important men of af- 


Ben A eo fairs, one of them the president of the 
THE largest enterprise of its kind in th 
LITTLE g prise of its kind in the 


world. His caddy suddenly rolled on 
the ground in an epileptic fit. We stopped our game, of 
course, and did everything possible under the circum- 
stances. When the poor fellow became conscious, we 
helped him into an automobile which had been summoned, 
and the corporation president slipped a five dollar bill 
into his pocket. 

Meanwhile, three other players had arrived at the tee 
while the caddy was twitching and groaning and foaming 
pitifully. Said one of the three as he prepared to drive 
off within a few yards of the stricken caddy, “What do 
they mean by sending out a fellow like that?’ The big 
man replied, with spirited indignation, “My God, man, 
don’t you think he has to try to earn a living like the 
rest of us?” I didn’t know this player who went cal- 
lously ahead, but my guess is that he hasn’t attained the 
stature of a big man and never will. 


*:% & 
Lightweights don’t rise to the top. 
* * * 


UR higher tariff proposals have caused indignation 
to rise higher. Almost everybody is incensed. Our 
own farmers, who were supposed to be particularly 
benefited, are up in arms, vehemently protesting that 
they will pay several times over for 


TARIFF, every dollar of additional protection 
HIGHER proposed. Consumers resent the 
INDIGNATION 


prospect of paying more for sugar. 
Cuba, of course, is cut to the quick. Latin-America 
threatens reprisals if a duty is imposed on hides and if 
certain other threatened changes are enacted. European 
countries are so aroused that they are negotiating to for- 
mulate joint action in retaliation. Canadians, our best 
customers, long dissatisfied with our tariff treatment of 
them, are angry, and outspokenly vow that the Dominion 
must fight back. 

Whereas President Hoover proposed “limited” re- 
vision, Congress has gone in for unlimited revision—and 
has succeeded in fostering unlimited dissatisfaction and 
resentment. Having the power to do a thing doesn’t 
always mean that it is wise to do it. Congress should 
stop, look, listen, before final action. 

* ¢e 

Worry over only the things you can mend. 
x * x 

Make moods hand-maidens, not your masters. 
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ENRY FORD, a very early riser, started out in one 
of his own cars one morning, to inspect an old-type 
dwelling far out in the country, which he was told would 
make an attractive addition to his old-fashioned village, 
or museum. Espying a sturdy young 


—' man of the working-class type stand- 
IT WAS ing at a rural corner, apparently wait- 
FORD 


ing for someone to give him a lift, 
Ford stopped and spoke to him. He learned that the 
young man was from the South, where he had worked 
extremely hard and had come North in the hope of doing 
better. He had found a job at a paper mill but, being 
unacquainted with the roads, had missed his bus and was 
afraid he would be dropped. 

Questioning him, Ford discovered that the youth didn’t 
think much of the industriousness of the average worker 
he had encountered: and that he felt hopeful that, by 
doing all he could each day, he would by and by earn 
a good job. Impressed by the youth’s earnestness, clean- 
cutness, and his outlook on life, Ford asked him to jump 
in and, although it took him twenty miles out of his 
way, drove him to the paper plant. 

Before parting, Ford wrote a name on a slip of paper 
and handed it over with the remark, “If you don’t get 
your job, take this slip to this man at Dearborn and I 
think he will be able to give you a job.” Before Ford 
had returned to Dearborn, the youth had shown up and 
duly located his man. 

“Who gave you this?” asked the Ford executive to 
whom it was addressed. 

“T don’t know,” replied the applicant. “He spoke to 
me out in the country this morning and gave me a lift. 
He was a thin man, maybe a little over forty.” 

The executive recognized Mr. Ford’s handwriting. Get- 
ting in touch with his chief, the executive was told, “See 
that the young man is given a good job. I think he is 
made of the right stuff. I want to give him a chance and 
I mean to keep my eye on him.” 

Then the identity of his benefactor was revealed to the 
astonished youth. 

* * Ok 


It isn’t much of a philosophy if it doesn’t bring peace 
of mind. 


* * * 
Pitch your deserts high, your expectations low. 
* * * 


HE United States cannot hope to prosper unless 
harmonious relations between employers and em- 
ployed are sincerely cultivated. Should the time ever 
come when a large majority of work folks felt bitterly 
dissatisfied with our so-called capital- 


ee ahs istic system, they would naturally vote 
MAKE FOR for revolutionary changes in our 
STABILITY 


economic system. Happily, this coun- 
try has made more progress than any other country along 
the lines of mutual friendliness. We have a greater 
number of loyal employees to-day than we ever had be- 
fore. Big Business is less distrusted than in the past. 
The millenium, however, is still some distance off. There 
is still urgent need for the assiduous cultivation of edu- 
cation and understanding. 

Convinced of the vital importance of such work, 
ForBEs five years ago instituted the Forbes Public Serv- 
ice Cup, to be awarded annually to that public utility 
company which should submit the most convincing exhibit 
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of its own work toward the solution of public relations 
problems. As announced in our last issue, the trophy 
this year was awarded to the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company. In accepting the cup at a gathering of 
the members of the National Electric Light Association, 
at their annual convention in Atlantic City, Alton W. 
Leonard, president of the company and the man whose 
ideas and ideals the company reflects, said: 


In accepting this splendid cup and the tribute which it 
carries, I wish, first, to express the appreciation which I am 
sure is felt by the entire industry to Forses for its public- 
spirited and generous effort to remind us annually of our duty 
to the public. Over a period of years Mr. Forbes, in his 
extensive writings for the press and through his splendid 
magazine, has devoted serious thought and careful considera- 
tion to relationship between utilities and their public, and is 
recognized as one of the eminent authorities of the time on 
public utility questions. So this annual award takes on deep 
significance and winning it becomes an honor, indeed. 

As I stated a year ago in accepting the Charles A. Coffin 
Award for the Puget Sound Power & Light Company, we 
have endeavored to build up our organization with men and 
women whose whole heart, thought and purpose is to carry 
out the true intent and purpose of our industry, “Service to 
the Public.” We have also tried to so conduct our business 
as to inspire within the public mind a confidence in both the 
financial and moral integrity of our company. 

In gratefully accepting this cup, I again pledge the continued 
efforts of the thousands of loyal employees of our company, 
who, by their successful endeavors to carry out these policies, 
have made the winning of this award possible. 


* * Xx 


Friends seldom go back on you unless you've gone 
back on yourself. 
mK * * 
Disgruntled employees would make disastrous masters. 
* Ok Ok 
ISIT an ordinary automobile plant and you find 
everything being done at terrific speed. Visit an 
aircraft engine factory and you find everything being done 
with extraordinary care and precision. Where auto en- 
gines are turned out by the thousand, 


HOW THIS : : ‘ 
AIRCRAFT aerial engines are turned out singly. 
PLANT This contrast was the thing which 
DOES THINGS 


impressed me most on going through 
the famous Pratt & Whitney plant at Hartford. Every 
mechanic worked with the deftness of a watch-maker. At 
frequent intervals along the line every small piece of 
material was minutely inspected. I stood for quite a spell 
watching one man measuring with a delicate instrument 
the roundness of one bar a few inches long. His instru- 
ment told him time after time that his little taps had not 
brought the little bar to perfection. So he kept tapping 
and testing. 

Once one of these Hornet or Wasp aircraft motors has 
been constructed it is subjected to a ten-hour run. At- 
tached to it are a bewildering variety of instruments to 
register every phase of its operation—the temperature of 
the oil after using, the revolutions of the propeller per 
minute, its pulling power, its speed, etc., etc. Even though 
the performance is perfect, the engine is brought back to 
the shop and completely taken apart. Then, each piece 
is again thoroughly examined in a search for the faintest 
fault. However, such precautions are taken in the first 
instance to insure absolute accuracy that not more than 
half-an-hour is needed, on the average, to touch up the 
engine before it is reassembled. Once again, it is tested, 
at full speed. 

I came away more reconciled to the safety of flying. 
Incidentally, to guard against all temptation to do work 
hurriedly, not one man is on piecework. 





Ce 
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“Thank goodness he’s gone! Now I can accomplish something.” 











ARTEMUS L. GATES 


Elected president of the New 
York Trust Company at the age 
of 34. 


wealth 


ATTHEW S. SLOAN, president of the New 
York Edison Company, offered the electric light 

and power industry, at its annual convention, advice 
which is applicable to other industries. He urged that 
heavier consumption in the home be 


MORE encouraged by lower prices for all 
—- power used beyond a specified mini- 


mum. He affirmed that this would 
stimulate the installation and operation of electrical labor- 
saving appliances to such an extent that the net results 
to the utility companies would be satisfactory. More- 
over, such action would tend to win the approval and 
the goodwill of householders. Mr. Sloan added that his 
experience and observation had been that a reduction in 
rates had always increased consumption. Surely, this 
is thoroughly sound, businesslike counsel and, since it 
comes from the president of the National Electric Light 
Association, it should prove fruitful of results. 


oe 6 
Hit hard—but not the other fellow. 
| 


E HAVE had a disappointment in our family. 
One of our young hopefuls took an examination 
to determine his fitness to enter a school. Unfortunately, 
the day was a Saturday and he had a particularly at- 
tractive “date” at the swimming pool 


—y phy J that afternoon. Also, he had “com- 
LIKE pany” at home that he was excitedly 
THIS LAD 


anxious to entertain. The sad con- 
sequence was that he gave his tasks short shrift. He 
was finished and chafing to be excused before the others 
had well begun. Of course, he flopped. 

His teacher was inexpressibly humiliated. She tear- 
fully assured his perturbed mother that her son was 
capable of doing better work when he could be induced 
to concentrate, but that to induce him to concentrate 
wasn’t always easy. 

The news didn’t quite break my heart. I had precious 
few thrilling boyhood diversions to distract my own 
mind from my school tests; but I have long since learned, 
from experience and observation, that wholehearted con- 
centration calls for the exercise of greater will-power 
than even many grown-ups choose to exercise. Naturally, 
I had to do the admonitory act, but I could not find it 
in my heart to prescribe any harsher punishment than 
a temporary abatement of amusement privileges, and a 
stern warning to do better the next time—the school, 


THOMAS W. MARTIN 


President of the new Common- 
and Southern Corpora- 
tion. 
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B. C. COBB 


Chairman of the Board of the 
new Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation. 


understandingly, grants a second sitting before the Fall 
term opens. 
Concentration is easier to preach than to practise. Have 
you not found it so? 
* *« xX 


HE redoubtable Henry L. Doherty, head of more 
than a hundred utility and oil companies, has re- 
entered the business arena after having been laid aside 
by illness for two years. In a whole forenoon’s talk with 
him, I found him the same spirited 


oF poeta fighter, bubbling over with criticism 
BUSINESS of the old, and ideas for a new and 
ARENA 


better scheme of things. Doherty 
learned to fight when a newsboy and has battied ever 
since. 

The manager of a utility company before he reached 
voting age, he early crossed swords with sedate Wall 
Street bankers, wedded to tradition and to ruts. When 
he pressed “open end” mortgages for growing utility 
plants, he was dubbed crazy; bankers then were in the 
habit of putting on puny mortgages which soon became 
strait-jackets. Despite all opposition, Doherty acquired 
property after property. To finance them he went to 
Europe. 

His energetic advocacy of a scientific banking system 
before the Federal Reserve was born brought further 
condemnation upon his head, especially as he had the 
ear of certain influential Washington statesmen. But he 
went his own way, tilting at this, that and the next an- 
tiquated way of doing things. Later he found himself 
in opposition to practically the entire oil industry when 
it was overtaken by gross over-production. But that 
did not daunt Doherty. Now the oil people are disposed 
to come round to his way of thinking. Long ago bankers 
admitted that this smasher of tradition, this pioneer, this 
original thinker, was no fool, and for years they have 
been begging him to do business with them. Having 
amassed millions and having developed his many enter- 
prises to a strong position, he now does not need their aid. 

Doherty is popularly supposed to be Irish. He actually 
is three-quarters Scottish. During his long spell of busi- 
ness inactivity, he has hatched a fresh supply of new 
ideas, and the world will presently hear more of him and 
from him. Not until next year will Doherty be sixty. 


*x* * * 


When success turns a man’s head he faces failure. 
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Office of H. H. Henley, W. B. Foshay Co., Minneapolis, Minn., showing the ‘“‘CLEMCO”’ Emerson Suite. 
““CLEMCO” Representatives: Farnham Printing & Stationery Co., Minneapolis 


Well Groomed 


OF FINE office suite is the foreground of a well groomed 
office. It mirrors gentility —achievement — stability, of the 
executive himself and his organization. 
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A well groomed office appeals to that discriminating taste 
and that appreciation of distinctive designs and precious woods 


of Fine Office Suites by “CLEMCO”. 


We will mail you ‘Pointers In Planning An Office” and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 
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OSEPH A. MACDONALD be- 
came president of Henry J. 
Gielow, Inc., naval architects, about 
five years ago, and since that time 
the corporation 
has designed $28,- 
000,000 worth of 
yachts, including 
the $2,000,000 
Savorona for R. 
M. Cadawalader, 
Jr. They are now 
supervising the 
construction of a 
new steam Corsair for J. P. Morgan. 
MacDonald began his career as a 
salesman for the Gielow corporation 
when he was twenty-one. Now at 
the age of twenty-six he heads the 
company that designs most of the 
yachts in the million dollar class. 
That is testimonial enough to his 
salesmanship. This story concerns a 
deal in which he was pleasantly 
fooled by a customer. 

A few years ago there came to 
his office a middle-aged man, uncouth 
in dress and manners. A veteran oil 
prospector, he had finally made a 
rich strike in Oklahoma, had ac- 
quired a young bride, and wanted to 
buy a yacht to show her the harbor 
and Statue of Liberty in style. None 
of this did Mr. MacDonald learn un- 
til later. The man simply stated that 
he wanted to buy a yacht. Mr. Mac- 
Donald did not recognize in the pros- 
pector the kind of person who buys 
a yacht, and when he quoted the price 
of $75,000 for a small craft that was 
for sale he thought that would be the 
end of the matter. 

The man returned the next day 
carrying a handbag. He had in- 
spected the boat and announced that 
he would buy it. 

MacDonald had some doubts con- 
cerning the customer’s financial abil- 
ity and asked: “Can you give me a 
check now?” 

Thereupon the prospector opened 
his handbag and dumped out a 
mountain of bills, counted off $75,- 
000, shovelled the remaining pile 
back into the bag, and departed. 





LITTLE group of Wall street 

young men was discussing a big 
financial exploit recently when the 
talk fell on how the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan would have handled the deal, 
if he had been alive and in on it. 

“You can’t compare Morgan with 
ordinary men who have to work out 
their solutions,” said one, “he was a 
genius. He knew the right way in- 
stinctively.” 

Jacob Field, until his retirement a 
year or so ago the oldest trader in 
Wall Street, happened to be passing 
the group at this juncture. 

“You're right about him knowing 
the answer instantly, young man,” he 
said, “but it was not a matter of 
instinct. I happened to be in the 
Street when Morgan got his first job 


Little Bits 


about 


BIG 
MEN 


with Drexel and Company. He did 
more night work than anybody else. 
Finally he was handling 2,000 ac- 
counts, and he knew more about 
every one of them than their owners. 
He also knew all there was to know 


about the owners. That isn’t in- 
stinct. It’s work.” 


LTON W. LEONARD, presi- 

dent of the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., of Seattle, Washington, 
furnishes an example for those who 
contend that des- 
tiny is the control- 
ling force in life. 

A number of 
years ago when 
Mr. Leonard was 
general manager 
of a power com- 
pany in Hough- 
ton, Michigan, his 
days were enlivened and his nights 
shortened by a turbulent strike. 

Once the street car on which he 
was riding crushed three sticks of 
dynamite which had been placed on 
the tracks for the express purpose of 
killing the manager and crew. For- 
tunately the dynamite was frozen and 
it did not explode. 

Mr. Leonard, who has made an 
outstanding success of the Puget 
Sound company, is one business man 
who believes the outdoors is the 
greatest health builder. No fancy 
health room apparatus for this execu- 
tive—when he tires of business he 
grabs his gun, or his rod, and seeks 
the quiet places. 





R. SAMUEL D. STRATTON, 

former director of the Bureau 
of Standards, and now the president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was a student under 
Professor Weber, who had the chair 
of chemistry at the University of 
Illinois and who had his native Ger- 
man’s love for beer. He went to 


Stratton with a bottle of the amber 
fluid of a different make in each 
hand, and carefully instructed him to 
make an analysis of them within two 
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weeks. About three weeks after the 
delivery of the samples he went to 
the youth’s desk and asked for the 
analyses, but he did not turn around 
to face the professor, who now 
sternly repeated the request. The 
student’s cheeks reddened, he pulled 
himself together, boldly swung 
around facing the professor, and said 
very earnestly: 

“Professor, I made an awful mis- 
take, I misunderstood you, I an- 
alyzed the bottles and drank the 
beer.” 

The rotund sides of the professor 
shook as he hurriedly turned and 
went down the aisle. 


IDNEY L. WILLSON, president 

of the American Writing Paper 
Company, had had no manufacturing 
experience of any kind when he was 
placed in charge 
of that corpora- 
tion in 1923, yet 
from the outset 
he made an en- 
viable record of 
manufacturing 
economies and in- 
creased produc- 
tion. 

How this 





was 


accomplished is 
illustrated by an incident that hap- 
pened during his first week as presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Willson 
had been spending a great deal of his 
time under the guidance of other 
executives inspecting the plant and 


equipment. One day he got into a 
mill by himself and started up a con- 
versation with a workman. 

“How long have you been here?” 
he asked. 

“Twenty-tree years,” replied the 
workman. 

“T’ve only peen witn the company 
a few weeks,” said Mr. Willson, 
‘and there’s a lot I don’t know about 
it. Tell me about your work.” 

The man launched into a detailed 
description of the process of paper 
making, including his ideas of how 
it could be improved. Then he asked 
what Mr. Willson’s work was. 

“T’m supposed to help everybody,” 
said the president, “Sometimes I help 
the auditor and sometimes the office 
boy. If I can’t help you and the 
other fellows in this mill I’ll be fall- 
ing down on my job. I’m the presi- 


dent.” 
“Yes you are,” the workman 
laughed, as Mr. Willson walked 


away, “but come in any time I can 
do anything for you.” 

After the boss had gone a super- 
intendent approached and told the 
wage earner that he had been talk- 
ing with the president. 

“Well,” said the workman, “I’ve 
been here twenty-three years and he’s 
the first boss from the main office 
to show any interest in me. 

“Naturally,” says one of Mr. Wibll- 
son’s associates, “the story got 
around.” 
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takes less 
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Out of Town Numbers 


or new, changed and frequently called Local Numbers 


NAME 
Anler 


city NUMBER 
Lawn, 0314 
3156 


5741 


P 21 


7- 4623 
5~ S952. 

















Ir you know the numbers on your out of 
town calls you can get many of them about 
as quickly as local calls. It is worth while 
keeping a list of numbers you frequently 
use. If you do not know them, ‘‘Informa- 
tion’’ will get them for you. 

If there are a lot of them, write to 
the nearest Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask them to make out the list 
for you. 

If you want some one ina hurry, the 
telephone number is as important as 





the street address. That is why many con- 
cerns print their telephone numbers on 
their letterheads and send their telephone 
numbers to all of their customers, asking 
them to telephone when some service or 
shipment is wanted in a rush. 

Making calls to other cities by number, 
and encouraging those dealing with 
you to call you by number, will further 
speed the growth of business by tele- 
phone. Bell Telephone Service is 


Convenient... Economical... Universal. 








eA Bank’s Multiple 
Investment Trust Plan 





By James H. Perkins 


President, City Bank Farmers’ Trust 
Company 


F the making of investment 
() trusts there has in recent 

years been no end. Almost 
ignoring this form of financial op- 
eration for years after it had become 
widely practiced in England and 
Scotland, our investment bankers 
suddenly, as it seemed, decided that 
the time had come to organize in- 
vestment trusts here. Of course 
there had been a few of these or- 
ganizations in existence, but their 
multiplication at a rapid rate only 
began in 1924-25. 

Of the advantages of a well-con- 
ducted investment trust it is not 
necessary to speak at any great length 
to the readers of such a magazine as 
ForsEs. ‘These advantages are ob- 
viously the opportunity to secure di- 
versification and presumably better 
selection and management of securi- 
ties than the individual can provide 
for himself. There is also obtained 
a continuing vigilance after a port- 
folio is accumulated, as distinguished 
from the usual habit of buying a 
good security and failing to maintain 
the degree of watchfulness necessary 
to. be sure that it stays good. The 
managers of an investment trust as- 
sume to do this work better, more 
skillfully and systematically than the 
individual can do it. To the extent 
that their promise is performed the 
investment trust is a sounder method 
of investment than by the exercise of 
the judgment of individuals. With 
the combined judgment of invest- 
ment authorities backed up by ade- 
quate statistical resources, it would 
indeed be strange if the risks of in- 
vestment could not be greatly mini- 
mized. 

I assume that every one is familiar 
with the principal types of general 
and specialized management, cor- 


porate and fixed type trusts. The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
through its new plan not only offers 
another means of accomplishing the 
aims common to all of these organi- 
zations, but has gone one step further 
in offering to the public generally all 
of the advantages incident to a volun- 
tary revocable trust, a well-known 
instrumentality for segregating in- 
vestments for special or general pur- 
poses, and one that the public has 
naturally not availed itself of to the 
extent that it has bought stocks, 
bonds and investment trust certifi- 
cates. 

The outstanding difference, how- 
ever, between a voluntary trust and 
the uniform trust plan recently put 
into effect by The Farmers’ is that 
the total assets of the trusts estab- 
lished under that plan may be ad- 
ministered as a-whole. The funds 
may be mingled, and each trust 
shares proportionately in the total re- 
sults of the investment of the com- 
bined amounts of the individual 
trusts. In this way is obtained the 
advantages accruing through the in- 
vestment of large funds and the 
greater diversification possible with 
such funds. 


RIEFLY summed up the plan 
has the following main features: 
(a) The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company is the trustee of each in- 
vestment. fund and has the exclusive 
powers to invest and reinvest the 
moneys constituting each fund, in- 
cluding the power in its discretion, 
for the purpose of investment and 
reinvestment, to mingle the funds of 
each separate trust. 

(b) The beneficiary of each in- 
vestment fund is the owner of the 
entire beneficial interest therein. 

(c) Each investment fund so es- 
tablished is revocable at any time by 
the beneficiary thereof who shall 
thereupon be entitled to the return 
of the net amount of all funds then 
constituting the trust. 

Incidental advantages are that the 
investor is relieved from the care of 
securities, collection of coupons or 
other income, responsibility for con- 
versions or the exercise of “rights,” 
and the keeping of records for tax 
purposes with relation to the funds 
in such trust. 


Investment and reinvestment of 
funds received under the uniform 
trust plan is supervised by a com- 
mittee consisting of the president, 
four vice-presidents and two directors. 
of the trust company, with, of 
course, the assistance of the personnel 
and facilities of the investment de- 
partment. For its management of 
the funds the company receives a 
commission of 1 per cent. when the 
individual trust is established and 
closed, and one-half of 1 per cent. 
annually. 

There is no division of income as 
between the trust company and the 
uniform trust owners—all income or 
realized profits go into the fund, 
while, quite properly, many invest- 
ment trusts are so organized that 
after the certificate or stockholders 
have received a certain return a frac- 
tion of the remainder goes to man- 
agement. 

Uniform trusts are revocable at 
any time, as already stated, but they 
are not transferable like a stock cer- 
tificate. The right to revoke these 
trusts, however, may be assigned. In 
case such right is transferred the as- 
signee is entitled to receive from the 
trustee the net amount due the origi- 
nal holder. 


HIS is in outline the plan de- 
vised to extend to the public the 
opportunity, if it desires, to secure 
the trust company management of in- 
vestments, the company functioning 
just as do the managers of an invest- 
ment trust but with a fixed and lim- 
ited compensation. It is to be ob- 
served, however, (and this may be- 
come an important consideration) 
that the investor under the uniform 
plan has the legal status of one who 
has established a voluntary trust 
rather than that of the purchaser of 
a share of stock. Likewise, the trust 
company has the status of a trustee. 
If, as we believe, The Farmers’ 
has in the uniform trust plan devised 
a useful means for extending trust 
service we may expect that invest- 
ment activity along these lines will in 
the not-distant future be one of the 
trust company’s recognized functions. 
How well these functions are per- 
formed will, of course, determine to 
a very large extent the progress of 
this new development. 
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Identify Safe 
Investments 


by this Seal 


It appears on Investe 
ments Bearing General 
Surety Company’s 
Irrevocable, Ironclad 
Guarantee—backed by 
Capital and Surplus of 
$12,500,000. 
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was SAFE ..... 


Or” 

Ay | HE Crusaders, suffering great privation and loss on the journey, 
crossed Europe into Asia, fired by a holy zeal directed against the 
Saracens, who held Jerusalem. Yet when ambassadors came from the 
hated and feared Saladin to the camp of Richard the Lion Hearted, they 
were in no danger of bodily harm, for they were fully protected by 
documents that prominently bore the seal of Saladin. 


From the proudest emperor to the humblest citizen the seal has ever 
represented a guarantee of good faith and protection. When the seal 
and guarantee of the General Surety Company appear on any invest- 
ment, the investor need have no concern regarding the safety of both 
principal and interest. Back of that seal is a Capital and Surplus of 


$12,500,000, and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Unconditional— 
Absolute. 


Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
complete information and may be obtained by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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The Demon 
of Din 


HERE are two vital 

points at which noise 

affects business. The 
office manager and production 
department should study it as 
a factor in lessened quality and 
amount of output. The sales de- 
partment should study it as a com- 
petitive factor in sales. 

Take sales first: A well-known 
company developed an electric refrig- 
erator that made ice efficiently, but 
which otherwise was not much dif- 
ferent from other ice boxes of its 
kind so far as the prospective cus- 
tomer could see. Their engineers 
were sent back to work on it some 
more—to make it as nearly quiet as 
was possible. Everyone knows the 
dramatic turn of events when the per- 
fected silent electric refrigerator was 
announced. It took sales away from 
other makes faster than a tornado 
picks up a Kansas dwelling and drops 
it in Missouri. Quietness was its 
principal sales virtue. Competitors 
immediately saw their finish unless 
they too engineered noise out of their 
product. The fact that most of them 
have produced new machines vastly 
quieter than their old models points 
out two valuable lessons: There is 
great sales virtue in a quiet product, 
and noise can be engineered out. 


NOTHER unusual commercial 
A application of the sales virtue of 
quietness came to me from a large 
city in western New York. In 
winding up his career as a developer 
of real estate additions one of the 
most successful men in the East 
planned a subdivision which he want- 
ed to be a monument to his work. 
It was named after his favorite poet 
and the streets were named after 
poems and characters of the poet. 
But cardinal emphasis was placed 
upon making it the quietest possible 
place. Land was apparently wasted 
in order to keep traffic away from 
residences. Restrictions were set up 
regarding the use of building mate- 








































There Are 


ividends 


in Less Noise 
By Donald E. Laird, 


Director, Colgate Psychological 
Laboratory, Chief of Staff, 
Personal Analysis Bureau 


rials to assure that the houses would 
absorb noise rather than keep it alive. 
Competitors jollied the developer 
about his “Silent paradise for poets” 
—but the demand for his lots, even 
under the building restrictions for 
quietness inside the home, reflected 
the value of quietness. 

The effect of noise upon eff- 
cieney is often belittled. “Oh, it 
bothered us at first, but now we are 
used to it and actually don’t hear it,” 
is the too common remark. And it 
is a highly inaccurate summary. 
Every reliable study that has been 
made shows that we have to pay a 
price in output or quality or both for 
preventable noise! Some superficial 
surveys have indicated the opposite, 
as in a Chicago office building where 
typists were compared at work in a 
noisy and quiet room; here it was in- 
dicated at first that those in the noisy 
room typed more strokes per hour, 
but the inferences were completely 
vitiated when it was noticed that the 
typists in the quiet room were dis- 
tracted by almost twice as many vis- 
itors as those in the noisy room. 
Whenever records have _ been 
gathered from experienced workers, 








Where noise rever- 
berates. Elevated and 
street cars, trucks and 
automobiles add to 
the din of the city 


under conditions where ele- 
ments, such as the number 
of visitors, have been con- 
trolled, the records have 
shown that the noise is adding 
to the payroll. 
As much as a 20 per cent. in- 
crease in output has been noted in 
some places when disturbing noises 
are cut down. Such was the case in 
an electrical assembly job where the 
source of noise was a high speed, 
rather worn ventilator. Simply shut- 
ting off the ventilator brought the 
increase in output, although the tem- 
perature conditions were less favor- 
able with the fan off. The fan noise 
could have been eliminated—in fact 
was, later—by new bearings and use 
of sound absorbing material around 
it. The workers were “used to the 
noise” of the fan and had been work- 
ing under it for years and months; 
they did not notice it consciously, 
but their systems were reacting to it 
in an insidious way. A consultant 
was Called into this particular depart- 
ment because quality was not up to 
the par desired ; the sole change made 
was to lessen noise, and it produced 
more improvement in quality than 
even in quantity. This particular 
consultant was one who thought that 
workers got used to noise, and noise 
was considered by him only after 
nothing else could be found as a pos- 
sible cause for inefficiency. 


A’ least 5 per cent. of the payroll 
of the United States is eaten up 
in inefficiency caused by preventable 
noise. The loss is so large that the 
figure would seem incredible. 

There are some unmeasurable, but 
still vital, ill-effects from preventable 
noise. There is the large glass works 
where gas furnaces were used for 
melting and annealing the glass. Their 
roar extended to almost the entire 
plant, but the indirect labor loss they 
caused was in making the workers 
in the same room partially deaf 
and in forming habits of shouting 
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IN a certain Wisconsin hosiery mill every 
corner of every room is painted a spotless 
white. Why? “No one ever chucks rub- 


bish in a white corner,” the owner says. 


But what of the dark corners of business 
. .. where warehouse inventories are in- 
adequately supervised . . . sales opportun- 
ities wasted . . . shipments lagging . . - 
collections costly and slow? If only these 


corners could be painted white. 

on- They can be with figures, the white paint 
a f business. Fi bring hidden facts t 
og of business. Figures bring hidden facts to 
light . . . keep economic waste from ac- 
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¥* cumulating .. . clarify vision .. . strength- 
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in carrying on conversation. Workers’ 
wives objected to being shouted at 
at home. Factory morale suffered. 
Electric furnaces solved this, as well 
as some purely mechanical problems. 

Public health organizations and 
physicians’ associations are crusading 
against preventable noise as a men- 
ace to individual health. It will not 
be surprising if soon health legisla- 
tion will be focused upon factory 
noise just as it is at present upon 
ventilation, sewerage, lighting, and in 
some states, seating. 


HERE is justification for this 

attitude since noise greater in in- 
tensity than that heard on the inside 
of a high grade motor car traveling 40 
miles an hour over smooth concrete 
precipitates what is known as the 
fear reaction. We may ignore the 
noise consciously by being absorbed 
in the scenery, conversation, or day- 
dreams, but the reflex centers of the 
nervous system do not ignore it and 
the fear reaction follows. Muscular 
tension is increased in the fear reac- 
tion; not only of the muscles actually 
being used, but all voluntary muscles 
of the body. And this takes energy 
—clinch your fist for a few minutes 
to discover how fatiguing an increase 
in muscle tension can be. The fear 
reaction also increases the heart ac- 
tion and blood pressure. It exerts a 
slightly paralyzing influence upon the 
digestive apparatus. 

These are widespread and funda- 
mental changes brought about by 
noise which explain some of its pro- 
found effects. The individual has no 
control over them. He may be ab- 
sorbed in his work and not hear the 
noise consciously, but his nervous 
system still hears it and reacts with 
the fear reaction. 

The most intense noises are really 
the most hopeful. If they are intense 
enough to fatigue the ear quickly into 
insensibility then the fear reaction 
cannot follow. This is entirely a dif- 
ferent situation, however, from di- 
recting the attention to work and 
consciously ignoring the noise. Very 
few industrial situations have a noise 
intensity great enough to cause this 
deafn:ss; boilermakers do become 
prematurely deaf, but not early 
enough in the day to prevent the 
fatigue reaction of which they may 
not be aware until something breaks 
within their system. 


How can noise be controlled? 
Stretching wires and keeping open 
bottles on window sills do not help 
at all—in spite of the fact that some 
buildings have actually miles of wires 
stretched in their rooms. 

Much noise can be cut off at its 
source and with little, if any, expense. 
Noisy machines should be segregated 
in a small room away 
from other operations 
that require concentra- 
tion. Every machine be- 
ing considered for pur- 
chase should be studied 
from its noise production 
—just as the housewives 
of America have forced 
manufacturers to pro- 
duce quieter electric re- 
frigerators after one 
manufacturer took the 
lead and profited. 

Much noise can be 
prevented from being 


plant. The noise of a motor bolted 
to a concrete floor, for instance, will 
travel through the concrete more than 
ten times as rapidly as it passes 
through the air. Heavy presses and 
other machinery can be floated on 
vibration absorbing bases, cutting 
down the transmission of their noises 
to the general offices where little noise 
is produced otherwise. This also 
lessens wear and tear on the plant 
building. Lighter machinery which 
is not heavy enough for a floating 
mounting can be suspended between 
springs. Partitions around noisy 
work places should also be construc- 
ted to be noise retardant. Manufac- 
turers of sectional partitioning are 
already designing such products. 


ROBABLY the most useful de- 
velopment in factory and office 
quieting is to have walls that actually 
absorb noise. The ordinary brick or 
plaster wall absorbs less than half of 
1 per cent. of the noise that strikes it. 
This results in noise being echoed 
back and forth within the room, being 
kept alive and audible often for as 
long as five or six seconds after the 
agent that produced it is silent. This 
phenomenon of reverberation not 
only prolongs sounds, making conver- 
sation blurred, but actually increases 
the intensity of the sound, for what 
we hear this second is reinforced by 
the auditory ghosts of noises made 








Donald A. Laird 


transmitted to remote parts of the 
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one, two, three, four, and even five 
seconds ago. 

As soon as a wall is made sound 
absorbent so that more than 60 per 
cent. of the sound striking it is ab- 
sorbed rather than reflected, conver- 
sation immediately becomes easier 
and the room quieter. New walls 
can be built of patented preparations 
to be sound absorbent, 
and old walls can be cov- 
ered with the materials. 
These are as effective in 
absorbing outside noises 
which filter into the of- 
fice or work room as 
they are in absorbing 
noises created within the 
room. It is an unusual 
office that cannot benefit 
through the use of some 
of these materials. There 
are architectural specifi- 
cations regarding the 
sound absorbing — effi- 
ciency of these and many other 
similar products. 

There are many little details of 
noise prevention and absorption that 
have manufacturing possibilities. 
Gear noise is lessened by more accu- 
rate machining, by heavier weight in 
the gears, and also by having meshed 
gears of unlike metals, such as a 
bronze gear meshing with a case 
hardened gear. Rubber bearings on 
slightly loose and slow moving parts 
reduce noise. Rubber or canvas 
casters are quieter. Hard oil pro- 
duces wonders on squeaky hinges or 
swivel chairs. A window deflector of 
sound absorbing material rather than 
plate glass will cut down the intensity 
of noises that enter from the outside. 

Some doors are more sound retard- 
ant than others. Plate glass does not 
absorb noise, but cuts down its trans- 
mission better than a double glazing 
of ordinary window glass. 

While from the viewpoint of effi- 
cient production a place can be made 
too quiet, the converse probably does 
not hold in sales design. Every manu- 
facturer could well consider how his 
machines could be made less noisy, 
and then make them practically silent 
before competition gets the otherwise 
inevitable jump. Through this quiet- 
ing he is not merely gaining sales 
strategy, more important is the con- 
tribution he is making to what the 
Arkansas parson called “less strainful 
living.” 


Measuring noise on the Link Bridge, 
Chicago. This bridge is paved with 
rubber blocks 
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Industrials everywhere. . . . . It's 
permanent,firesafe construction 


..... Ana it will save Us about 
| 294 Of the Supporting Steel.” 


You, too, will find the same economies and the same 
construction advantages in Mahon Steel Roof Deck 
when planning your next building. 4 Since all build- 
ings must be designed to carry whatever load the: 
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EMEMBER that this march of 
progress in the world does not 
proceed merely for the sake of ad- 
vancement but because men are all 
the time growing bigger—because by 
their stronger handling bigger men 
force the development to go ahead.— 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr. 
* * x 


We find something in man that is 
making for righteousness, a discon- 
tent with tyranny that makes for the 
possibility of giving every child a 
healthy and happy life. It is that 
spirit which is responsible for Amer- 
ica. However much we may fail in 
that spirit, it is that spirit which re- 
deems these United States.—the Rev. 
Dr. Norwood. 

* * x 

Profits are no longer the difference 
between selling price and cost. In- 
stead they are the difference between 
new ideas and old ones, new methods 
and out-of-date ones, new equipment 
and obsolete equipment.—Ray Hut- 
chins. 

-' * + 

Every man is said to have his pet 
ambition. Whether it be true or not, 
I can say for one that I have no other 
so great as that of being truly 
esteemed by my 
fellow men by 
rendering myself 


esteem. — Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


* * X 


A life without 
friends in it is like 
a heap of ashes 
upon a deserted 
hearth—with the fire dead, the laugh- 
ter stilled and the light extinguished. 
It is like a winter landscape with the 
sun hidden, the flowers frozen and 
the wind whistling through the with- 
ered leaves.—Exchange. 

* * x 

In no other country but the United 
States could a boy from a country 
village, without inheritance or in- 
fluential friends, look forward with 
unbounded hope.—Herbert Hoover. 

* * x 


Genius is only the power 
of making continuous ef- 
forts——Elbert Hubbard. 


* * * 


There is a great deal of 
unmapped country within 
us, which would have to be 
taken into account, in an 
explanation of our gusts 
and storms.—George Eliot. 


A Text 


worthy of their 8 Beary is nothing better than 
that a man should rejoice in 
his own works.—Ecclesiastes 3:22. 


From V. C. Darby, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa. 7 
your favorite 
Forbes book is presented to 

senders of texts used. 





THOUGHTS | 


ON LIFE AND 
~BUSINESS ~ 


It gives liberty and breadth to 
thought to learn to judge our own 
epoch from the point of view of uni- 
versal history, history from the point 
of view of geological periods, geology 
from the point of view of as- 
tronomy. When the duration of a 
man’s life or of a people’s life appears 
to us as microscopic as that of a fly, 
and inversely the life of a gnat as in- 
finite as that of a celestial body, with 
all its dust of nations, we feel our- 
selves at once very small and very 
great; and we are able, as it were, to 
survey from the height of spheres our 
own existence and the little whirl- 
winds which agitate our little world. 
—Henri Frederic Amiel. 


* %* * 


Far better is it to dare mighty 
things to win glorious triumphs, even 
though checkered by failure, than to 
rank with those poor spirits who 
neither enjoy much nor suffer much 
because they live in the gray twi- 
light that knows neither victory nor 
defeat—Theodore Roosevelt. 


* * * 


How many modern mothers would 
trade off their gay, selfish society life, 
with paid nurses 
and children early 
sent away to 
school, for the 
consciousness of 
having hand- 
raised such a per- 
sonality as Calvin 
Coolidge? The 
easy charge that 
modern young 
people are worse 
than in the time of our youth is 
ridiculous, but where would we have 
been if our mothers had dréssed like 
16-year-olds and sat around smoking 
cigarettes and storing away cocktails 
until they acted disgustingly silly ?— 
the Rev. Christian F. Reisner. 

* ok Ox 

Remember that what you possess 
in the world, will be found at the 
day of your death to belong to some- 
one else; but what you are, will be 
yours forever.—Van Dyke. 


What is 
text? A 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
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quotation. 
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ASHINGTON with his dig- 
nity; Jefferson with his sim- 
plicity; Lincoln with his kindliness ; 
Roosevelt with his energy; Wilson 
with his scholarly mind; Coolidge 
with his wise silence, and now Hoov- 
er with his international training— 
and you know this is an international 
age.—The Silent Partner. 

* * * 





Judgment is forced upon us by 
experience.—Johnson. 
.. * 


We do things under the impulse of 
anger that are far more injurious to 
ourselves than to those at whom we 
are angry. 

A moment’s anger may lose to us 
a dear friend—gain for us an enemy 
—perhaps cost us our. job—or some- 
times even bring real tragedy into 
the lives of ourselves and our family. 

What’s the use? What do we gain? 

Working ourselves into a rage may 
relieve our feelings temporarily—but 
later we must stop and count the 
cost ! 

Let’s learn to “forget” it! 

It is really not so hard to “forget” 
to get angry! 

as rs Johnson, Emporium, Pa. 

‘£2 


Our daily work should not be re- 
garded as a treadmill of drudgery. 
We should regard our tasks as they 
are in the world of unseen things— 
the world of longings, hopes and 
high resolves. If through these tasks 
our purpose is found in the unseen 
world and these tasks become wires 
through which spiritual electricity 
can flow, teaching us love, the power 
of prayer and zest for life—then it 
is life indeed—the Rev. Dr. George 
A. Buttrick. 


*x* * * 


Any work becomes easy if it is 
first given thought. Without fore- 
thought you are liable to make serious 
mistakes. Think before you act!— 
From Morris Mendelson, Nashville, Tenn. 

+ x« & 


Why not be more concerned about 
how we act than about factories and 
industries—Dr. George A. Buttrick. 
* ok x 


Education raises persons 
above their surroundings 
and makes them masters of 
themselves, rather ~ than 
merely being creatures of 
circumstances. It is not 
enough merely to know 
how to get a living, it is 
necessary to know how to 
live-—Calvin Coolidge. 
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SOMETIMES feel that the finest 

products of The National Cash 

Register Company are the men who 
represent us all over the world. 


business losses that spring from carelessness, 
lack of information, and temptation. 





Every man of them understands to the last 
detail how National Cash Register products 
There are many salesmen, but from stop these losses. 
the thousands who apply to us each year only 
a few measure up to the standards this 


organization requires in its representatives. 


Our representative who calls on you does so 
in the sincere belief that the proper National 
Cash Register equipment will protect and 
They come from every line of business. And increase your profits. 
it they carry back into their former fields the 
d National Cash Register message of protection, 


c economy, information and service. 


He is an expert on _ efficient business 
machinery, and its application to modern busi- 
ness problems. 
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out it. the merger may be accepted as 
a sound business venture. If not, no 
possible financial backing will be 
strong enough to keep it from going 
the way of scores of the old-fash- 
ioned profiteering trusts, whose skele- 
tons have lined the path of American 
industrial progress. 

The reader may be running an ice 
business, or a lumber yard, or he 
may be managing the trolley system 
in a town where everybody and his 
wife seems to have an automobile. 
In any case, he is likely to be con- 
fronted with problems which did not 
exist ten or fifteen years ago; and if 
he thinks of his business as he was 
bound to think of his business ten 
or fifteen years ago, almost any move 
he makes may result in failure. 

For ten years ago an ice man al- 
most inevitably thought of himself as 
an iceman. Electric and gas refrig- 
eration had no meaning to him then. 
He was dealing in ice, his capital was 
all tied up in ice. Selling ice was as 
far as his business vision could 
reach, and the purpose for which ice 
was bought was a matter with which 
his mentality did not have to deal. 

But this situation has all been 
changed. To-day the ice man cannot 
afford to deal in ice. He may handle 
ice. He may sell it. He may even 
sell it successfully. But not if ice is 
primarily in his thoughts. What he 
must be thinking about is not ice, but 
refrigeration. Not the commodity, 
but the service. And this applies no 
less to the ice man than to the dealer 
in gas and electric appliances. 


HERE is still a place for ice in 

the modern world, and so long 
as there is still a place for ice there 
will be a place for the ice dealer who 
is doing his best to supply the public’s 
need for refrigeration. But if the ice 
dealer forgets the purpose of ice and 
tries to sell ice instead of selling the 
best possible refrigeration service, he 
will find himself hopelessly bucking 
the economic current. When a busi- 
ness man no longer serves the public 
as well as the public can be served, it 
-is time for the business man to change 
his business. 

Similarly there is still need for the 
trolley car. Few of our cities could 
get along without them. But the 
trolley car is needed only where it 
gives the best available transporta- 
tion. If better service can be given 
by busses and’ jitneys, it is time for 
the rapid transit company to pull up 
its tracks and organize transportation 
on a better basis. 

Surely the lumber business is not 
obsolescent, but the lumber man who 
thinks only in terms of lumber, rather 
than in terms of building, is an ob- 
solescent type of lumber man. Where 
brick, steel or cement can serve the 
builder better, the intelligent lumber 
dealer should be the first to know 
about it. To fight the new synthetic 
boards as a menace to his business is 


Co-ordination as 
a Way to 
Business Success 


(Continued from page 14) 


a suicidal policy. For he, like every 
other modern business man, has just 
one business, and that is to serve the 
public in the best way in which it can 
be served. 

Another problem, which ceases to 
be a problem as soon as it is examined 
from the modern point of view, is 
the problem of the trade association. 
Some business men still hesitate to 
join with their competitors, still hop- 
ing to outwit them in certain business 
practices. To be sure, they never do 
outwit them. The most they usually 
accomplish is to outwit themselves by 
exhausting their capital in price-cut- 
ting. But there was a time, many 
years ago, when men did seem to suc- 
ceed by preserving their trade secrets. 
That time has passed forever. 


HE man who succeeds to-day is 

the one who not only gives the 
best service, but helps his competitors 
to give the best service. No one need 
have any hesitation or reservation in 
following such a policy The roster 
of .business leadership to-day is ample 
proof of this. Modern business is 
dealing in service, and its great exec- 
utive positions are waiting for those 
who know how to organize this serv- 
ice on the widest possible scale, and 
are willing to abandon themselves 
passionately to the task. He who 
sees this will not hesitate to join his 
trade association ; and where he finds 
that the ideals of the association are 
narrower than his own, he will devote 
himself energetically to extending its 
horizon. 

He who gets this modern point of 
view will not only co-operate with 
labor and with the purchasing public, 
but he will co-operate with his com- 
petitors and with all the existing 
social forces. He will co-operate 
with the banker, the lawyer, the in- 
dustrial consultant and the educator, 
instead of using them, as he has 
tried to use them in the past, to help 
him out of difficulties which non-co- 
operation has brought. 

The banker may not always seem to 
be a constructive mind. But the real 
modern banker is, and all bankers 
prefer to be. The banker who is 
taken into full confidence in all busi- 
ness matters, can be a help to every 
business man. It is the banker to 
whom one lies, or whom one tries 
to bluff in the vague hope of acquir- 
ing credit where credit is not due, 
who cannot co-operate. And it is the 
lawyer who is brought in to defend 
wholly indefensible practices who be- 
comes an expense rather than an asset 
to one’s business. 
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The best time to use a doctor is 
when one’s health is good, and the 
best time to use a lawyer is before 
one gets in trouble. The lawyer, like 
the banker, may not know so much 
about an individual business as the 
individual owner of that business 
does, but if he is a modern lawyer or 
a modern banker he is likely to know 
much more about the relation of com- 
mon business practices to the law, 
finance and to the general business 
structure. 


Co-operation with the schools and 
colleges and co-operation with the 
press will also come naturally to the 
modern business mind. And by co- 
operation we do not mean bargaining. 
It is high time that that difference 
were well understood. The foolish 
business man, who hopes to control 
the newspaper through advertising, or 
the colleges through benefactions, 
cannot wake up too quickly. The 
most that such a course can accomp- 
lish is to implant suspicion, not only 
of one’s business, but of the news- 
papers and the educational institu- 
tions. 


The newspapers want to tell the 
news. The educational institutions 
want to teach the truth. Often the 
newspapers do not know what the 
news is, and when news is given to 
them, they may misinterpret it. Like- 
wise, the teachers may not understand 
business and they may indulge in wild 
theorizing, which, to the business 
man, will seem pernicious. But the 
remedy for such a situation is not to 
withhold the facts. Such a course 
cannot result in anything but increas- 
ing the suspicion. Give the press the 
facts. Give the schools the facts. 
Give the facts even to hostile investi- 
gators, and when they misuse the 
facts, give them more facts. In that 
way, and in that way only, can sus- 
picion be eventually dissolved and the 
educational institutions come into 
constructive co-operation with busi- 
ness enterprises. 


HE writer believes and has em- 

phasized in these pages that the 
time has come when American busi- 
ness must devise some machinery of 
co-ordination. But the writer can de- 
vise no such machinery. No theorist 
could devise it, and no great business 
genius, no matter how practical, 
could devise it, until such time as the 
business mind of America is in a 
mood to incorporate the mechanism. 
When that state of mind has been 
reached the machinery will be 
evolved ; and there is no limit to what 
we may then accomplish in actual, 
human values. But Utopianism will 
not serve the purpose. This libera- 
tion, this world emancipation, this 
realization of age-old hopes and 
dreams will come only as the business 
mind of America comes to compre- 
hend the nature of the business in 
which it is engaged. 
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announcing 


McBRIDE 


Theatre Ticket Offices’ 


new department for 


AIR TRAVEL 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


The same promptness and other courtesies will mark 
the service of this new department which have dis- 
tinguished our theatre ticket service for over 56 


Let us secure your air transportation reservations 
from or to New York. And your seats at the best 
shows while you are in New York. 


Offices at all strategic points about town. 
McBRIDE’S 


Main Office: 
Paramount Bldg., New York City 
Phone: Lackawanna 3900 


























USE YOUR AIR MAIL 
ADVANTAGES 


Air mail postage is 5c for the first ounce anj 
10c for each additional ounce from any poin, 
to any point in the S. or its possession, 
Canada or Mexico. No other postage is necg. 


In KANSAS 


City 


We are providing the most mod- 
ern terminal in Kansas City with 
every convenience for the pilot 
and passenger. 


sary. 
The Post Office Department has approved ; 
special air mail envelope but its use is ng 
compulsory. Any envelope may be used pm. 
vided it is marked “Air Mail” in large letter 
Air Mail stamps are on sale at all post office 
but any ordinary stamps may be used if desired 
Air mail may be posted in any mail box 
chute. Air mail collection times are noted q 
practically all boxes and chutes or the jp. 
formation may be obtained from the nearey 
post office. 

Packages which do not weigh more than fifty 
pounds or measure more than 8&4 inches com. 
bined length and girth, may be sent by air mail 


USE YOUR AIR MAIL 
ADVANTAGES 


Fairfax Airports, Inc. 
Kansas City 


its FaaRFAX 
AIRPORT 














CURTISS .. 


FLYING 
SERVICE 


*AVIATION HEADQUARTERS” 
36 Bases Operating Throughout 
the United States 
(Indicated on Map by Letter ‘'C’’) 
AIRPLANE SALES AND SERVICE 
GROUND AND FLYING SCHOOLS 
TAXI AND CROSS-COUNTRY FLYING 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHING 
AIRLINE—NEW YORK-ATLANTIC CITY " 

For Information Address 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 
27-29 West 57th St., New York City 
Phone: WICkersham 9600 
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Aviation (658) Insurance 


Protection 


INFORMATIVE _PROSPECTUS __B2 
MANUAL OF RATES AND COVERAGES 
ISSUED FREE ON REQUEST BY 


BARBER & BALDWIN, Inc. 


Est. 1922 
Underwriting agents for all 
American Insurers and Reinsurers 


CHANIN BUILDING, NEW YORK 





Aviation Investment Service 


Write for free descriptive 

booklet Fl and _ specimen 

copy of our Aero Analyst. 

Aero Engineering & Advisory Service, Inc. 
122 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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“The Importance of Aviation 
to American Business” 


AA Everywhere men are asking, ‘‘How does aviation 
affect me and my business? Does it alter any of my 
established methods of doin: 
me a competitive advantage 
Ba Aion factories, engine factories, airports and 
port lines mean new types of business opportunities 
and investments creation of jobs which never 
existed before. Hun thousands of shippers, trans- 
portation men, industrialists and investors will be 
directly affected by the development of aviation. 

A “The Importance of Aviation to American Busi- 
ness’’ is an important book and the most complete book 
on aviation so far to be published. Earl Reeves, 
experienced writer on the problems and personalities of 
aviation, is the suthor. 


The book will be released in the Fall of 1929. Advance 
orders will be accepted at $3. The magnitude of the 
and its cost may make a higher price necessary 
at the time of publication. 
Mail Orders to 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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How Business is Taking to Aviation: 


1928 
843,461 pounds (Ist 5 mo.) 


1929 

Mail: 2,542,207 (ist 5 mo.) 

Express: 15% gain in receipts, this year over last year, Ist 
6 months, reported by Express company. 

Passenger: 60,000 (total year) 60,000 (Ist 6 mo.) 


Above Information supplied by General Post Office, Express Com- 
pany and American Air Transport Association. 
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PAN AMERICAN AI 


yAM. No. 4—Pass. & Mail—Miami to Havana. 
aed No. 7—Pass. & Mail—Miami to Nassau. 
F. 


ROUTES: 


od 








-A.M. No. 6—Pass & Mail—Miami, Havana, Camaguey, 

Santiago, Port au Prince, Santo Domingo. 

AM. No. 8—Pass. & Mail—Brownsville, Tampico, Mexico 

ity, Tuxpan, Vera Cruz, Minatitlan, Villa Hermosa, 
8 





PAN AMERICAN 
Carmen, Campeche, Merida, Cozumel Island. AIR-RAIL THROUGH SERVICE 
—— = from any city in this country daily, all 
_ Map as of June 14, 1929 year round passenger-mail service to 


HAVANA 

















Phone, Write or Wire 
FORBES AVIATION SERVICE DEP’T 


for 
Instant Information on Air Routes 


A. BRAYDEN, Manager 


CHELSEA 8600 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





tri-weekly to 
NASSAU SANTIAGO PORTE AU PRINCE 
SANTO DOMINGO and SAN JUAN 
Train to plane transfer at Miami 


PAN AMERICAN AIR-WAYS, Inc. 
Chanin Building New York City 
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ITH the seasonal peak 
in business activity 


E orbes ‘Time-Saving News 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 





the beginning of June. The 
average for the entire industry 





past and general in- 





dustry quieting down for the 
summer dullness, the extra- 
ordinary factor in the situa- 
tion is not the fact that in- 
dustrial production has fallen 
off, but rather that it has 
fallen off only moderately, and 
at a date later than usual, from 
a season standpoint. 

There has unquestionably 
been a falling off in business 
activity and industrial output 
schedules and yet, in most of 
the important lines, operations 
are still well ahead of last year. 
With the end of the second 
quarter finishing up in this 
shape, after the record-break- 
ing volume of business during 
about four out of the past six 
months, corporation statements 
for the first half of 1929 
should make excellent reading. 


HE steel business still 
holds chief interest and 
is acquitting itself in a very 
satisfactory manner. Despite 
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is still well above 95 per cent., 
an advance of over 10 per cent. 
above the same period of 1928. 


HE “sharp depression” 

which has been forecast 
for the motor industry by 
some authorities has failed to 
develop thus far. Volume of 
output has fallen off but only 
moderately and the declines 
thus far are surprisingly small, 
in view of the huge figures 
reached during the early part 
of this year. Output for May 
in the United States and 
Canada is placed at around 
625,000 units, a decline of 
about 6 per cent. from the 
record levels of the previous 
month which set up a new 
high record in the history of 
the industry. 

The building industry is 
still irregular but generally it 
shows the weakest position of 
the Big Three. Following 
drastic declines during the 
early months of 1929, the 











the high rate of output, the 





backlog of business remains 


fairly high, and the Steel Corporation has reported only 
a moderate decline in unfilled orders. 
are down a little over 100,000 tons in a month but are 
still not far from their 1929 high and are nearly 1,000,000 


tons above the same date last year. 


‘The Corporation rate of production is around 98 per 
Independents are operating at only a little over 
93 per cent. of capacity, compared with 95 per cent. at 


cent. 














Profits Set Up New Record and Car 
Loadings Hold High. Air-Rail 


Services Begin 


UR advance estimate of last issue on 

total net operating railway income 
for the month of April was way off, due 
largely to the few reports which had been 
issued at the time of our estimate. The 
final net railway operating income of all 
Class I railroads for that month amounted 
to $94,204,000, only slightly below the rec- 
ord figure of $97,466,000 set up in the pre- 
vious month of this year, and showing a 
gain of over 33 per cent. over the $70,- 
547,000 net turned in for the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

Even our low estimate of around $85,- 
000,000 was to set up a new high record, 
so it is plain by how great a margin the 
$94,000,000 net figure has hung up a new 
record for the month of April in any other 


set a good recovery, 
The latest totals 
May are reported at 


volume of new construction 
contracted for during April 
but the May totals have again fallen 


back. Total volume of building permits granted during 


around $650,000,000, a large decline 


from the previous month. Total contracts for 1929 are 


still 10 per cent. under last year. 


gains over previous 


year in the history of American railroads. 
The highest previous record for the month 
was set up in 1923, when April net 
mounted to a total of $83,515,000. 

The net earnings of Class I systems dur- 
ing the month of April, 1929, was at an 
annual rate of a little over 6 per cent. on 
their claimed property investment, though 
on a basis of I. C. C. rate-making values 
the annual rate of return is considerably 
larger. The 6 per cent. rate for this year 
compares with only about 4.6 per cent. on 
similar valuation bases for April of last 


year. 
(es operating revenues of the Class 
I roads for April, 1929, amounted to 
$514,000,000 or a gain of only 8 per cent. 
over the $475,000,000 gross reported for 
the same month last year. The large in- 
crease in net income, with such a small 
gain in gross income, speaks volumes for 
the increased efficiency and economies now 
in force in the railway operating picture. 
During the month of April there were 
22 systems which operated at a loss, of 
which number eight roads were in the 
Eastern, two in the Southern, and twelve 





Sales of mail order and store groups continue their 


years with an average advance of 


10 to 15 per cent. over last year. 


in the Western districts of the country. 
HE trend of revenue freight loading 
returns continues definitely on its up- 
ward movement. This is generally a sea- 
sonal expectancy, but this year the up-turn 
came sooner than usual and total freight 
car loadings during practically the entire 
year, thus far, have been running well 
ahead of the same weeks last year and cor- 
responding periods of several years past. 
Latest weekly figures show car loadings 
off moderately but still not far from the 
highest levels thus far in 1929, set up at 
the close of May with a total of over 
1,061,000 cars in a single week. This figure 
is 40,000 cars per week ahead of last year 
and the year before, and is the best for 
corresponding weeks, with only one or two 
exceptions, which has been seen in rail- 
way history. Later weekly figures have 
declined moderately from the 1929 peak, 
but are still well above last year. 
Considerable ceremony will be observed 
at the opening of the new travel route, via 
airplane and train, between New York and 
Los Angeles, jointly operated by Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and Transcontinental 
Air Transport. The new service will be 
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inaugurated on July 7. Reports indicate 
that over 1000 applications for the first trip 
have been made, though only 22 passengers 
can be accommodated in each of the 
operated planes. Similar service between 
the two cities was begun during the past 
month by New York Central, Santa Fe 
and Universal Aviation Corporation. 














Further 


General Recovery Follows 
Weakness in Grain Prices. Cotton 
and Other Commodities Steady 


OLLOWING a gradual decline in 

commodity prices during almost all 
of this year, which gained momentum 
until, early in June, it became one of 
the most drastic declines of the post- 
war period, there has been an irregular 
but fair-sized recovery in the price situ- 
ation during the latter half of June. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 


Dun’s Index ........ 185.856 189.036 195.691 
Bradstreet’s .......06 12.4562 12.6765 13.1913 
Bureau of Labor.... 96.8 97.5 97.4 


‘= chief monthly indexes of com- 
modity prices have reflected the de- 
cline by the most drastic drops recorded 
in several years. Dun’s index is down 
over three full points in a single month 
while Bradstreet reports a smaller but 
material decline, as does also the Bureau 
of Labor index. Most of these authori- 
tative monthly indexes are currently at 
the lowest figures seen in over two 
years. Dun’s figure records present 
levels ten full points below the same 


time last year, or a decline of about 
five per cent. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
200 representative commodities, based 
on the average for 1926 as 100, has re- 
covered sharply from its lowest level, 
reached near the beginning of the past 
month, and the lowest figure in well 
over a full year. 

The latest index stands at over 
96, compared with the 1929 low point of 
not far from 95. The latest weekly 
figure compares with an average index 
of over 98 in March and with several 
weekly figures very close to 100, which 
were set up earlier in the current year. 


Grain Prices Recover 

5 ies grains have enjoyed what may 

be termed a very fair recovery from 
their weaknesses of earlier in the past 
month. Wheat prices are up over 8 cents 
per bushel from the extreme low points 
reached on the June decline. Corn is 
back about 6 cents per bushel from its 
low. Oats have not recovered so rapid- 
ly, but on the other hand they resisted 
the earlier selling much better than 
most of the grains and have not nearly 
so much ground to retrace. In general 
the most important grain classifications 
have retraced about two weeks of their 
previous declines and have reached the 
levels prevailing in the latter part of 
May and the beginning of June, but 
they are all still far below the average 
future prices current during April and 
the beginning of May. 


| Piprsb ng has led a comparatively 
simple and sane existence, when 
compared with the spectacular gyrations 
of wheat and the lesser grains. Follow- 
ing a decline in cotton futures from 19 
cents to near 18% cents per pound dur- 


45 


ing the weak markets of early in the 
past month, future options have regained 
about half their loss and are back up a 
little over a dollar per bale. 

Elsewhere in the commodity list price 
changes have been small and irregular. 
Steel holds up well, considering the long 
period of high prices and large produc- 
tion. The miscellaneous metals show 
practically no fluctuation, with the ex- 
ception of tin which has moved upward 

Sugar prices remain definitely weak 
with a new low since 1902 set up last 
month for raw sugar in the New York 
market at around 1.65 cents per pound. 
More recently, however, there have been 
signs of a rallying tendency. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Weeks Year 


Wheat, December ...... $1.17 $1.10 $1.43 
Corn, December .......... -86 81% .86%4 
Oats, December ......... 45 44 47% 
Cotton, Mid., Dec........ 18.80 18.60 20.60 
OE da sckiaseeusndsnsene 5.90 5.85 7.65 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio 17 17 15% 





SN, SEEMS tikccccccaeee 05 .05 -0610 
BOM, POGUE.  ..csecceeces 28.00 29.00 28.00 
i ae Oe. Sr 22.26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh ........ 36.00 36.00 33.00 
MD rnd oa sanahenad 7.00 7.00 6.30 
GES -Sc.casecaxsamusacue 18.00 18.00 14.75 
ame, HE. St. Lous... 6.65 6.65 6.12 
BR. i cakiconcraphanaaasneues 44.50 43.62 48.62 
Rubber, December ...... 21.50 22.80 19.00 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont...... 1.it 1.11 1.22 
RMR” ha asdsccsaconus 17 17 17 

















Money Rates Still High. Brokers’ Loans 
Irregular. Gold Imports Continue 
Small. New Currency 

During the early part of June the 
anticipated advance in call rates did not 
materialize, due partly to drastic declines 
in the speculative market, but due more 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 
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LEANING on the LEVER 


The old Lifting principle as applied 


by Modern Management 


The most interesting fact about Modern 
Management is that its logic is as old and as 
so as the hills. 


With Archimedes, 2000 years ago, it says, 
today, “Give me a place to stand, and the 
right levers, and I will move the world.” 


With vision, based on dependable facts and 
figures, Modern Management makes for itself 
the “place to stand.” And it leans on its 
levers. With sound Organization, Research, 
Budget Control, System, Order, it lifts with 
ease and precision its ever-increasing load of 
greater and greater accomplishment. 


To assist Management in the right selection 
of these most effective tools of business is the 
service of Modern Accountancy. It contributes 
the resources of specialized knowledge and 
experience to developing the lifting, saving, 
economic practice of “‘Jeaning on the lever.’’ 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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to gathering in New York of funds to 
take advantage of the expected high 
rates. When such rates did not appear 
this money again began flowing back 
to the interior, leaving the New York 
district with a smaller amount of demand 
funds to meet the growing tide of credit 
needs for over the mid-year period. 


NEW BOND ISSUES 
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The result has been a gradual firming 
up in money rates once more, during 
recent weeks. Not that they have been 
truly low for over a year, but rather 
that they have not been excessively high 
since the money squeeze of late in 
March. Call money, as the most volatile 
factor, has had its frequent run-ups 
once more. Time funds, after easing 
off: during the early part of June, are 
firmer. Commercial paper and bankers 
acceptances are also firmer but show 
no decided changes in the official rates. 


Ruling 2 Wks. Year 


Ago Age 
Call) ONET 6. o2...555c50052. 9% A% 6% 
60-90 day time .......... 9 9% % 
Commercial paper ........ 6 6 
New York rediscount .... 5 5 4% 


OLLOWING the drastic liquidation 

of early in June, brokers’ loans took 
at least one good-sized and very healthy 
drop of well over $200,000,000 in a single 
week, but apparently the greater part 
of the deflation in this item was ac- 
complished in that one weekly period, 
for the course of such figures has been 
decidedly irregular and tending toward 
higher levels since that time. 

Latest weekly figures of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shows total 
loans to brokers at about $5,285,000,000, 
showing no change for the week. Such 
figures show a decline of nearly $500,- 
000,000 from the high record for all 
time set up at $5,783,000,000 in the week 
ended March 20, 1929. On the other 
hand brokers’ loan totals are still nearly 
a full billion dollars above the figures 
current at the same time last year. 


Gold Imports Continue 


T HE gold import movement from 
foreign countries into the United 
States continues but is still at its recent 
low rate. During May the net gain in 
United States stock of gold amounted to 
a little over $36,000,000. Actual imports 
of the metal were about $20,000,000, 
while exports were negligible. Release 
of :gold earmarked in this country, ac- 
counted for about $16,000,000 more. 
Net gain in stock of United States 
gold supply during the first five months 
of the current year has amounted to 
nearly $150,000,000 against a net loss of 
$290,000,000 in the first five months of 
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e The big men in business are all hard "ee Best Served Drink in the World 
t A pure drink of natural flavors served in its 
: workers — when they work. And they own thin, crystal-like glass. This glass in- 
i, ¢ sures the right proportions of Coca-Cola 
; work plenty. But they get their power syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. The 
; and drive from following the example of __ final touches are to add a little finely 


° ° ° P chi ice and stir with til th 
athletic sports in taking ‘‘time out’’ for omen te ha he yer oy oo gual 


rest... Just a brief minute here and 
there through the busiest day to relax— 
let g0 everything—forget the strain— re- 
lieve the tension—to pause and refresh 
themselves with ice-cold, tingling, deli- 
cious Coca-Cola. A little minute that’s 
long enough for a big rest... You don’t 
have to be thirsty to enjoy Coca-Cola. 
It’s a good thought when you’re tired. 
It’s a better thought before you get tired. 
It gets you off to a fresh start that will 
carry you merrily on. 
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Let your mind and body both be free 
--. unconstrained. Wear an athletic 
supporter. Nature left a crucial zone 
unguarded. Even when you forget 
the danger, your body remembers. 


PAL is far superior to the ee all- 
elastic supporter. It is porous... knit of 
soft-covered elastic threads. ry more éf- 
ficient supporter ... snug where it should 
be . . . comfortable all over. PAL doesn’t 
get perspiration-stiff . . . doesn’t chafe. 
At all drug stores ... one dollar. (Price 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO... NEW YORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


For 40 years the leading suspensory for 
daily wear 








To save 
your time 


Well considered investment counsel is 
available quickly and without obliga- 
tion at the nearest of The National City 
Company’s 50 branch offices. May we 
invite you to use it? 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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last year. The import movement into 
this country has fallen off during most 
of June, it appears, and it seems hardly 
likely that net gain in our domestic gold 
supply will be as large for the past 
month as it was in May. The moderate 
shipments have come mostly from Can- 
ada, England and Argentina. 


High Treasury Rate 


T REASURY financing during the 
past month has been notable not so 
much for its size, which was not notable 


at all, but rather for the fact that the - 


Government was forced to pay the 
highest interest rates in just about eight 
years on its notes. The financing took 
the form of an issue of $400,000,000 of 
nine-month certificates of indebtedness. 

Warned by the rather small margin 
with which the last notes were oversub- 
scribed, the Government raised its in- 
terest rate on the latest issue to 5% per 
cent., a fraction above the actual re- 
discount rates of the Federal Reserve 
system and the highest rate paid on such 
financing since 1921. The highest rate 
in many years was fixed for an issue 
in 1920 at 6 per cent. The latest Treas- 
ury issue was heavily oversubscribed. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has 
announced that the first issues of the 
new small-sized Government currency 
issues will go into the hands of the 
public starting about July 10. The first 
issues will be made through the Federal 
Reserve Banks and both old and new 
sizes will be in simultaneous circulation 
until the old currency is gradually with- 
drawn and replaced. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have continued their marked declines 
and are now definitely below the cor- 
responding periods of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1928 
a  . eepererecre: $10,047,475,000 $12,088,582,000 
PN, .cntnnheeannaae 676,217,000 798,872,000 
Philadelphia ......... 671,274,000 764,060,000 
Cleveland 95 J 785,309,000 
Richmond t 346,870,000 
eee er :909,000 
eee 1,831,049,000 
St. Lots .... 430,885,000 
Minneapolis B 228,089,000 
Kansas City ........ 347,546,000 361,803 900 
OS ree 98 ,000 206,993,000 


San Francisco........ 




















Various New Records Set Up Here and 
Abroad. U. S. Airplane Exports 
Double. Long-Distance Flights 


HOUGH they did not reach their 

goal in one hop, the French flyers, 
in their plane, the Yellow Bird, flew 
from Maine to Spain in less than 30 
hours, covering about 3,100 miles at an 
average speed of over 100 miles per 
hour. 

Will Neunhofen, Junkers pilot, has 
recovered for Germany the world’s 
altitude record by attaining a maxi- 
mum height of 12,739 meters, or nearly 
42,000 feet. He flew a Junkers 
W-33 monoplane, equipped with a Bris- 
tol-Jupiter 7 motor. The new German 
record displaces Lieutenant Appolo 
Soucek’s previous mark of 39,140 feet, 
set up early in May of this year. 

Lieut. Soucek has taken for himself 
and the United States ancther altitude 
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record, however, this time for seaplanes, 
Using a Wright Apache seaplane, 
powered by a Wasp motor, he ascended 
to 38,560 feet, a new high altitude record 
for this type of craft. 

Charles Holman of St. Paul won the 
first Gardner Trophy race from St. 
Louis to Indianapolis and return. He 
covered the 440 mile course in two 
hours, 58 minutes, an average speed of 
nearly 150 miles an hour. 
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EANWHILE, a different sort of 

record has been set up by the Air 
mail division of the Post Office, accord- 
ing to postal figures. During the month 
of May the United States Air Mail lines 
carried a total of 587,000 pounds of mail. 
This is a gain of 80,000 pounds over the 
previous month and sets up a new high 
record in the history of the American 
service. The previous record month 
was set up during the Christmas rush 
last December at 537,000 pounds. 

Exports of airplanes built in the 
United States doubled in value during 
the first quarter of the present year, 
according to a recent report of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Valuation of the 
first quarter shipments in 1929 was just 
over $1,100,000, compared with around 
$500,000 worth of planes exported dur- 
ing the first three months of last year. 

Northern Air Route 

NE of the most interesting and im- 

portant long-distance flights was at- 
tempted around the middle of the 
past month by the three Swedish flyers 
attempting to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of a commercial trans-Atlantic air- 
plane route from Sweden to the United 
States, via Iceland and Greenland. 

It is the first very practical attempt 
to demonstrate such a feat, since any 
commercial trans-Atlantic lines would, 
under present flying conditions, need a 
base about every 800 miles. The flight 
was not what could be called a perfect 
success but it called attention to the 
uses of this Northern trans-Atlantic 
route and will go down in history as a 
worthy demonstration. 

















Good Weather Conditions Add to Pros- 
pects for Bumper Crops. World 
Wheat Acreage Shows Gain 


W ITH general prices lower than for 
some time past in anticipation of 
bumper world crop supplies this season, 
attention has again become focussed on 
development of the promised large crops 
and weather conditions have again come 
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_§ AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER CORPORATION 
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Annual Report 
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“ Behind your investment in securities of a public utility com- 


d- pany, stand the tangible assets of plant, buildings, equipment, 
a transmission, and distribution systems to give adequate and 


es - 7 7 e es se es 
iL efficient gas and electric service for domestic and industrial 


. purposes. 

th Further value is given by the character of the management, 
h § combined with executive initiative and vision, which has 
ie made gas and electric service in the United States superior 
g¢ FF to that of any other country in the world. 

it, 

* Service in areas diversified as to population, agriculture and 
- industry makes for stability of earnings—thus assuring a regu- 
r- lar and constant return on such investments. 


Subsidiary companies of American Commonwealths Power 


t- Corporation render service to a population estimated at 
ne 1,837,000 in 15 states. These subsidiary companies—earnings— 
“4 population and areas served—and the Corporation’s investment 
- in stocks of other public utility companies are discussed in 
d the Annual Report. 

- Interesting information about the Corporation may be had 
by reading this report, which will be mailed on request. 


: Oo 


Address Secretary 


- American Commonwealths Power Corporation 
120 Broadway - New York 


: _ - —————— 








“There should be 
A NEW 
| STANDARD 


COPY 





HOLDER 


gh The line to be copied is directly above the line guide. No 
, time wasted in finding the place, no chance of lines being 
omitted or re peated. 


with ever. 
Y Ws could be slower, more in- 


efficient, more tiring than typing 
from notes or copy laid on the desk 
beside the machine? Every turn of the 
head is time wasted—lost motion— 
retarding production and causing pre- 
mature fatigue. 


i The new Standard Copy Holder holds 
4 the notebook or copy in the same line 
of vision as the work in the machine. 
It allows the typist to maintain a 
natural and comfortable upright posi- 
tion—face and eyes always to the 
front—and enables her to utilize the 
time formerly wasted, for the produc- 
tion of useful work. 


TYPEWRITER 














Copy can be moved either up or down, a 
line or several lines at a time. Equally 
practical for notebook or sheet copy. 


Write today for 
complete information 


STANDARD 
Mailing Machines Company 
BOULEVARD EVERETT, MASS. 


Envelope Sealers 
Stamp Affixers Postal Permit Machines 








SPARE TIME TRAINING 


THAT LEADS TO BIGGER PAY 


Do you want a better position without interference with your present duti 
and a higher salary? You can mark on the coupon the fi eid in which pote Bann =f 
have them if you can do the and we will mail you a valuable book d bing the 
work. LaSalleexperts willshow opportunities in that field, together with an —, | 
you how, guide you step by our salary-increasing plan. Also copy of ‘Ten 

step tosuccess and help solve Promotion in One.’’ There is no cost or obligation. Find 

roblems through the time-sav- out how the salary-increasin fan starts average 
Our salary-increasing men and women on the high ro: As success and finan- 
clalindependence. Check and mail the coupon NOW. 






- personal business 
LaSalle Problem Method. 
plan enables you to prepare “during your spare hours, 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 7364-R,cHiCAGO — ‘The World's Largest Business 


Tell me about your salary-increasing plan for my advancement in the business field checked. 
Send also copy of ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
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Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 


business with unreliable firms. 
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into their own. Such conditions have 
been chiefly very favorable toward the 
new crops. 
Crops Progressing 
HE wheat crop appears to be mak- 
ing very satisfactory progress in 
this country with indications of a 
bumper crop, the largest witnessed since 
1926. The Department of Agriculture 
has reported a moderate decline in con- 
dition of the Winter wheat crop but 
estimated yield per acre has been raised, 
resulting in another material increase in 
the total estimated yield for this year. 
The report indicates an anticipated 
crop of over 622,000,000 bushels of Win- 
ter wheat in the United States this sea- 
son. This figure would be an increase 
of 45,000,000 bushels over last season. 
With the exception of the bumper 1926 
crop, at 627,000,000 bushels, this year’s 
estimated yield is the largest reported in 
the United States since 1919. 


ONDITION of the Spring wheat 
crop is reported slightly below the 
average but still not so far from normal 
and well above the same time last year. 


CONDITION of SPRING WHEAT 2s HIGH 


IN. 
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1920 ’21 °22 '23 '24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘27 28 29 
The condition figure stands at just under 
85 per cent. of normal, compared with 
less than 80 per cent. at the same date 
last year, and with a ten-year average 
condition of 84.8 per cent. of normal. 

Both condition and yield statements 
on the rye crop have been reduced 
moderately and the estimated total crop 
for this season is therefore slightly 
lower. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the 1929 rye crop will be 43,634,000 
bushels, compared with 41,766,000 bushels 
last year with the bumper crop of over 
58,000,000 bushels in 1927. 

The world acreage of Winter wheat 
this season is now placed at 139,111,000 
acres, or a considerable advance over the 
figure of 134,106,000 acres which were 
under Winter wheat cultivation by the 
same countries at this time last year. 
India has issued revised reports on her 
Winter wheat acreage but they are still 
slightly below last year. A preliminary 
Mexican forecast places the 1929 crop 
of total wheat in that country at 11,- 
492,000 bushels for 1929, or an increase 
of about 4 per cent. over the 1927-28 
crop. 
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Hoover Conference Disappointing As 
Domestic Oil Output Sets New High 
Record. Rubber Imports Down 


ETROLEUM—Within recent weeks 
the trend of domestic crude oil pro- 
duction in the United States has turned 
sharply upward with the result that the 
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ERTAINLY they’re getting 
along. One of the young- 
sters sells papers at the station 
every night. 
playtime for a few pennies, look- 
ing after the more fortunate 
children of neighbors. Mother 
addresses envelopes, at fifty cents 
a thousand, un- 
til far into the 
wee hours of the 
morning. And, 
once in a while, 
when things 
pinch TOO 
much, she sells 
some of the fur- 
nishings that 
beautified the 
home they 
ONCE knew. 


Certainly they’re 
getting along, 
but in a way 
that is one of the big tragedies 
of American home life. A life 
of plenty while the head of the 


Low Rate~ Low Cost 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna. 


F ~ ‘Founded 1865 


Another sells its | 








latest weekly estimate figure reported 
by the American Petroleum Institute 
has passed the prevjous high mark set 
up last year and has established a new 
high record for the history of the. oil 
industry. 


Oil Output New Record 


The latest weekly report shows domes- 
tic crude output at 2,724,450 barrels per 
day, during the week ended June 8, 
1929. This is a gain of over 12,000 bar- 
rels per day over the preceding week 
and an advance of around 370,000 bar- 
rels per day over the corresponding 
week of 1928. 
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At approximately the sam~ time when 
such disconcerting reports were being 
issued President Hoover’s long heralded 
conference on the subject of state con- 
servation was meeting with all sorts of 
complications and embarrasments. Sec- 
retary Wilbur advocated, before more 
than 200 delegates assembled at Colorado 
Springs, that uniform conservation laws 
be established by the various states and 
a powerful enforcement commission be 
established. 


Oil Conference 


The session was a short one. It was 
planned merely to draw up recommenda- 
tions and appoint a commission for fur- 
ther study and outline of state legisla- 
tion. Various factors precluded har- 
mony, however, and the results of the 
conference are admittedly disappointing 
to the Administration and other spon- 
sors. 


UGAR—A total of 160 Cuban cen- 

rals have finished their grindings and 
private reports indicate their total pro- 
duction this season at slightly over 32,- 
000,000 bags, compared with previous 
estimates of more than 34,000,000 bags. 
Meanwhile, prices have slumped to new 
lows on the New York market for raw 
sugar and quotations have reached levels 
not previously witnessed since 1902. The 
depreciation in sugar prices since Febru- 
ary of 1929 has been approximately 20 
per cent. 


Rubber Imports Lower 


* Rantageraigtesn Arye of crude rubber 
into the United States during May 
declined rather sharply, amounting to 
only 45,000 tons, and showing a drop of 
more than 9,000 tons from the imports 
of the previous month this year. Con- 
sumption of crude rubber during the 
month of May has been estimated at 
about 48,500 tons, so that there are in- 
dications of a moderate decline in stocks 
during that month. 


51 


family lives — a life of want as 
soon as he goes. 


For procrastination, mind you, is 
often more than the thief of time. 
When it tempts a man to put off 
securing adequate life insurance 








protection for his family, it’s a 
thief of futures — of comfort — 


of lives. 
2 ere 


The time to provide adequate 
life insurance protection for your 
family is TODAY. Telephone 
the nearest Provident Mutual 
representative NOW. Ask him 
to tell you about Provident; 





Mutual PLANNED, low net cost 
insurance. Or, if you don’t know 
his address, write to the company 
itself. There’s always one tomor- 
row that never comes. 
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This—the prediction 
of leading authorities 
—is based on the fact 
that Chicago’s present 


is twice that of New 
. York and ten-fold 
that of Paris. 
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PuBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 









Supplying Electricity and Gas 
to 6,000 square miles, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan Area into 
which Chicago is growing. 





Business men tell us the new 
Portfolio of Attention Com- 
pelling Letterheads is really 
surprising. They say it gives 
them more ideas on letter- 
head effectiveness than they 
ever thought could be packed 

into a single mailing piece. It includes full- 
size samples of colorful, friendly letterheads 
we’ve created for the exclusive use of our cus- 


This Portfolio is sent FREE to interested 
executives. Request yours today, addressing the 
office nearest you. 


Monroe Letterhead Corporation 
1004 Green St. 161 N. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line or have a good Patent to sell, write 


"CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 



































Farm Relief Passes “From Politics to 
Business” After Senate-House Battle. 
Summer Vacation. 


RIDE, party lines, personal antagon- 

isms and just plain “political cus- 
sedness” have thus far marred the 
smooth sailing of the new 71st Congress. 
The Senate and House have done about 
anything else but work in harmony and 
instead of being backed by the two 
legislative houses President Hoover has 
had to step in personally, again and 
again, to patch up the quarrels of the 
legislative children. 

Thus far the chief battle ground has 
been the farm relief bill, and, more 
specifically the debenture plan, some- 
times also called the “export bounty” 
plan, and sometimes called by its cor- 
rect old name of the “equalization fee.” 


Farm Relief! 


HE Senate refused to consider the 

House Bill for farm relief without 
the debenture plan until the House 
actually recorded a vote_on the Senate 
bill, with the debenture clause. As was 
to be expected, the House promptly 
killed the debenture proposition of the 
Senate, whereupon the latter august 
body, with noble magnanimity, passed 
the bill just prior to agreement of both 
houses on a two months’ vacation to ex- 
tend until the latter part of August. 

And thus was to end the long and 
weary fight of the political leaders to 
“do something for the farmer.” The 
bill calls for a revolving fund of about 
$500,000,000 to aid in financing the carry- 
ing of agricultural commodities and to 
advance better co-operative methods of 
marketing. As the President has said, 
perhaps with a sigh of relief, it takes 
the farm aid problem out of politics and 
puts it on a business basis. 

The fund will be administered by a 
new Farm Board, appointed by the 
President. A sum of from $150,000,000 
to $200,000,00 is expected to make the 
new fund immediately active and avail- 
able. 




















Reparations Commission Agrees on New 
Schedule to Displace Dawes Plan. 
British Labor Selects a Con- 
servative Cabinet 


ERMAN REPARATIONS CON- 

FERENCE—Almost four months to 
the day after the Paris Reparations Con- 
ference got under way the weary con- 
ferees, haggard but successful, signed 
the report of the Committee which 
places the German war debt and repara- 
tion annuities on a new and business- 
like basis, stating the actual amount of 
that debt for the first time since the 
War and providing in a general way, 
for the partition of German payments 
on that debt among the various Allied 
































As new as the 
newest, 

as modern 

as today. 
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as home 
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- » - and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your 
door — a good library at 
your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath— 
all these things, what- 
ever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants,from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 
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creditors. The new plan, of course, will 
displace the Dawes Plan and, if ratified 
by the respective Governmental bodies 
concerned, it will go into effect on 
September 1, 1929. 


[* IS manifestly impossbile to give 
a complete outline of the new ar- 
rangement in this limited section. The 
plan calls for annual German payments 
to the Allies of nearly $500,000,000 until 
1966, followed by twenty-two years 
more of annuities at slightly over $400,- 
000,000. Total pres nt value of the 
Young Plan payments mount to a grand 
total of just under 37,000,000,000 marks, 
or about $8,880,000,000. 

Of this grand total about 65 per cent. 
will be paid over by the Allies to the 
United States on account of their war 
debt to this country while the other 35 
per cent. will go to cover war damage, 
chiefly to France and Belgium. 


Labor Cabinet Conservative 


REAT BRITAIN.—For the first 

time in its short history of thirty 
years the Labor Party has won a major- 
ity of seats in the British Parliament, 
and for the second time England bows 
to a Labor Premier and a Labor Cabinet. 
When it became apparent that the 
Labor party had swept a clear-cut vic- 
tory in the recent general elections, 
former ‘Premier Stanley Baldwin re- 
signed and has been succeeded by Pre- 
mier Ramsey MacDonald. 
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Independence 


In the valuation of commercial 
properties, office buildings, 


apartments, stores, hotels, etc. 





disinterestedness is of 
prime importance. Our own 
disinterestedness is assured by 
exacting standards, and by the 
fact that we do not buy, sell, 
build, operate, or finance prop- 


erty. We are solely appraisers. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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Shortly there appeared a new Cabinet, 
made up largely of the more conserva- 
tive wing of the Labor party. The new 
legislative body is hailed as an outstand- 
ing one, even by Labor’s opponents. All 
are ardent peace advocates and the re- 
sults of the election promise speedy ac- 
tion with the United States on pro- 
posals for the reduction of armaments. 
In fact, the new prime minister was ex- 
pected to visit the United States some- 
time toward the close of the coming 
month for personal conferences to speed 
up such agreements. 

Final reports of the ballot count show 
the Labor Party with 288 seats in Par- 
liament, out of a total of 615, giving a 
working majority. The Conservatives 


hold 260 and the Liberals control 59 
seats, 





RANCE.—General business condi- 

tions appear to show fundamental 
Strength. Money rates continue low, 
Public revenue is advancing and the 
country’s steel output is at a high rate. 
The latest report shows monthly steel 
Production at over 800,000 tons, com- 
bared with only 736,000 tons in the cor- 
responding month of last year. 





HERBERT N. CASSON 
Editor of the Efficiency Magazine 


The author with an army of. readers on 


two continents. 





Making Money Happily : - - - - - $2.00 
Tips for Travelling Salesmen- - - - : - $2.00 
Tips on Leadership ° - - - - - = = §2.00 
How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More - $2.00 


Any two books for $3.50. Single at $2.00 each. 
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Investment Counselors 
for over a Quarter Century 








A Time to Buy? 
What action should 


theinvestortakenow? 


The course of stock prices 
in recent weeks has been 
such that most investors 
are not certain now 
whether this is the time to 
buy stocks, or not. 


While some stocks have 
reached new high levels, 
others—notably the motors 
—have had most drastic re- 
actions. Such failure of the 
market to advance or decline 
as a whole emphasizes the es- 
sential value tothe individual 
of investment counsel able to 
foresee the varying courses of 
different groupsof stocks, and 
of individual securities. 


Increased Success 


If you are interested in keep- 
ing your capital safe, and pro- 
ductive at abetter-than-aver- 
age rate, you are interested in 
Brookmire Investment Coun- 
sel. If che experiences of 
several thousands of Brook- 
mire clients is any indication, 
your measure of success can 
be substantially increased 
through the establishment of 
a sound program for your 
funds, and through the pur- 
chase of sound, growing and 
diversified securities. 


Brookmire advice is unbiased. 
Brookmire’s sole business is chat 
of providing clients with che best 

ssible counsel. To assure this we 
ews buile up che largest organiza- 
tion of its ent, in the United 
States. A complete description 
of Brookmire Service and how 
you can useit will be sent on re- 
quest. Wich it we will include our 
current report on the present trend 
of prices. 


BROOK MIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin 8-300 





Name 








Address 








Time for Reflection 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation: 

“We can be led astray quicker through 
prosperity than adversity. A time like this 
is the golden oppor- 
tunity for industry 
in general, and our 
industry in particu- 
lar, to weigh and 
determine our fu- 
ture course. Cer- 
tainly we should 
have the intelligence 
and ability, as well 
as the practical ex- : 
perience, to maintain only those practices 
and policies that will assure our continuous 
progress. 

“Let us avoid becoming self-satisfied. 
There are greater opportunities and in- 
centives than ever before to improve our 
methods, to improve the quality of our 
products and to spread the markets for 
them. It is more necessary now than ever 
to rationalize our actions. Never before 
was it more incumbent upon us to temper 
our new plans with good judgment, to 
avoid speculative building and to profit by 
the errors and mistakes of the past. Noth- 
ing causes business depression quicker 
than endeavoring to produce in excess of 
demand.” 


Basic Conditions Sound 





Alfred Reeves, general manager, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce: 

“We are now making 35 to 40 miles 
of automobiles per day, including 635 dif- 
ferent body styles in thousands of color 
combinations. Registration of motor vehicles 
is more than 24,000,000, and production is 
on the basis of 5,000,000 a year, although 
running in excess of that rate during the 
Spring months. 

“The export demand for a million ve- 
hicles and other factors of prosperity in 
and outside of the industry give promise 
of a continued prosperity. At no time have 
the fundamentals been better. We may 
have flurries and readjustments in the 
stock market and in certain industries, but 
basic conditions are sound.” 


Optimistic 


George S. Parker, president, The 
Parker Pen Company, in an interview with 
FORBES : 

“IT feel rather optimistic in regard to 
business conditions 
throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. 

“Wé are in pretty 
close touch with 
sales conditions, as 
well as collections, 
through our force of 
between seventy and 
eighty men who 
travel for us. 

“There are a few spots in the United 
States where business is not quite up to 
normal, at least in our line, but for the 
most part, business is far more satisfac- 
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AT Business 
14 eader S SAY 


tory this year than it was last. In fact, 
our increase in volume this year so far 
has been the greatest in the history of our 
business. 

“The immense export business. the 
United States is enjoying provides work 
for millions of American workers whom 
the American farmer must feed. There- 
fore, this is reflected in the improved con- 
ditions the farmer is gradually working 
into, and in doing so, he is gradually 


‘learning to become a more efficient far- 


mer-business man. 

“T see nothing on the business _hori- 
zon that would indicate anything other 
than continued prosperity for the balance 
of the year.” 


Outlook Excellent 


P. D. Saylor, president, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., interviewed by Forses: 

“Our business is showing a very fine 
increase over the corresponding period of 
last year. Inasmuch 
as our product might 
be classed more or 
léss as a luxury, it is 
interesting to note 
this steady increase. 

“We try to keep 
closely in touch with 
what is going on all 
over the country; 
our ten plants mak- 
ing this necessary. 

“The only cloud we can see on the 
horizon is the money cloud. Like many 
others, we feel that the situation is more 
or less artificial and the objective of the 
Federal Reserve Bank could have been 
reached by a little use of the science of 
selling. Threats and the use of the big 
stick never are successful selling instru- 
ments, 

“In our industry there is certainly no 
over-production or  overstocking of 
goods by manufacturer, jobber or retail- 
er. Our credit department reports 
prompt payment of bills. The outlook for 
the balance of the year is excellent.” 





In Brief 


The National City Bank of New York: 

“Measured in terms both of volume and 
profits, business is making an outstand- 
ing record, and one that is all the more 
impressive by reason of the unfavorable 
money conditions with which it has had to 
contend.” 

George McNeir, 
Carpet Mills: 

“The state of the floor covering indus- 
try is such that wholesale and retail factors 
in the field attended the Fall opening, on 
June 24, in an optimistic mood. The Mo- 
hawk mills should enjoy a year of un- 
precedented prosperity in 1929.” 

Carl Gray, president, Union Pacific Rail- 
road: 

“I have just returned from a trip over 
our lines in which I covered all the ter- 
ritory except California, and the general 
feeling among bankers, lumbermen and 
other business men is optimistic as to the 
business outlook.” 


chairman, Mohawk 
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Rail Future 
Bright 


O'Fallon Decision, Increased 
Operating Efficiency and Re- 
sultant High Earnings 
Justify Optimism 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor, Railway Age 


HE recent decision of the Supreme 

Court in the O’Fallon valuation case, 
and the current trend of railway earn- 
ings, make the financial future of the 
railways look brighter than it has for a 
good many years. 

The O’Fallon decision has been heralded 
by some persons as indicating that the 
railways must be given an enormously in- 
creased valuation, and large advances in 
freight rates to enable them to earn a 
fair return upon it. This has been due 
to a generally accepted assumption that 
the Supreme Court held that railroad 
valuation must be based exclusively upon 
present day costs. 

What actually has occurred is this: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission prac- 
tically adopted as its basis of valuation 
“prudent investment,” less a large deduc- 
tion for depreciation, thus refusing to give 
any weight to the present cost of repro- 
ducing the parts of railway properties con- 
structed before the war. This method 
probably would have resulted in a valua- 
tion less than the investment indicated by 
the railways’ accounts. The Supreme 
Court held that the commission’s method 
of valuation could not be accepted be- 
cause some weight must be given to the 
present cost of reproducing all railway 
property, whenever constructed. It used 
language plainly showing, however, that 
it did not mean that valuation should be 
based entirely on present day labor costs 
and prices, but that all other elements of 
value must also be considered. These 
other elements include, of course, actual 
investment, and, probably, earning capa- 
city. 

Effect on Freight Rates 


HIS seems to make certain that the 

valuation must be larger than it 
would have been if the court had approved 
the commission’s method, although nobody 
knows how much larger, and that the rail- 
ways must be allowed to earn a larger 
net operating income, if they can do so 
while charging “just and reasonable” 
rates—that is, rates that will not hamper 
the movement of traffic or be unfairly 
discriminatory. Does it necessarily mean 
a large advance in freight rates? 

A partial answer to this question is af- 
forded by the financial results gained by 
the railways during the first one-third of 
the present year. The most prosperous 
entire year they have had since the war 
was 1926. Their passenger business has 
declined since then. Their average ircight 
revenue per ton mile has declined. Their 
average wages have increased. Neverthe- 
less, upon an increased investment in 
property they earned at the annual rate of 
5.54 per cent., in the first one-third of this 
year, as compared with 4.76 per cent. in 
the first one-third of 1926. They are earn- 


(Continued on page 57) 

















Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-109 on request 
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New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
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Bank Stocks — 
“good as the bank” 





Tue proverbial safety of a bank extends to its capital 
stock. Experienced investors eagerly search for stocks 
of banks whose records of earnings reveal steady 
progress. Such stocks  _eoane many points of attractive- 
ness when their profit possibilities have not already 
been discounted. 


Throughout the principal cities of the nation, are many 
banks whose stocks are prime investments but have not 
yet been “discovered.” : 


The HOUSE OF HODSON, desiring to present investment 
opportunities in the Financial Field, seeks out these banks 
and analyzes them. If investigation justifies, purchase of 
these stocks is recommended. 


These reports and recommendations will be gladly 
sent to any one interested. Use the coupon below. 


. .ee2066460602* 





Mail coupon 





for circular 











CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, New York ESTABLISHED 1893 INC 
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Odd Lots 


The man of limited means who 
has the ambition to accumu- 
late a moderate estate will find 
no better method than thru 
purchasing Odd Lots of well 
seasoned, dividend paying 
stocks. 


A group of good stocks, well 
diversified, bought with a 
definite degree of regularity, 
will in time produce a com- 
fortable income. 


Odd Lots permit this excellent 
means of accumulation and 
thrift. 


Many other advantages of 
Odd Lot trading are fully 
explained in booklet F. 392 


100 Share Lots 


john Muir &(0. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office— 11 W. 42nd Street 














Earnings 


may have little effect 
upon day to day fluctua- 
tions but are an import- 
ant item governing mar- 
ket values over a period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 
Odd Lot 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 


100-SHARE UNITS 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(FisHOLM 5 (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb. Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Digby 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Period of Indecision in the Market Is Prolonged and Only Trading 


Commitments Are Recommended 


By R. W. Schabacker 





cerned it has given no definite sign 

for the future in a period of nearly 
six months. We have had periods when 
the market was advancing rapidly enough 
to be called a bull market. We have had 
periods when prices were declining so 
rapidly that the movement might have been 
called a bear market. 

But one trend has followed another and 
the net result of all the six months’ churn- 
ing about leaves the average level of prices 
not so very far from where they were at 
the beginning of the year. 


S: far as the market itself is con- 


HE key to the future course of prices 
may lie in the reason for this long 
period of congestion, in which average 
prices have fluctuated within an extreme 
range of less than 25 points or about 10 
per cent. That reason is not easy of de- 
termination. It may be due to the restrain- 
ing influence of tight money and the threat 
of higher discount rates for the Federal 
Reserve banks. It may be due to pos- 
sibilities of business depression and a 
“status quo” between sellers who think the 
market is going down and buyers who ex- 
pect it to go up. One thing is certain. 
Seldom, if ever, have traders and au- 
thorities on the market been more un- 
decided and at odds among themselves re- 
garding the future course of stock prices. 
Technically, the market is still in a 
dubious position, though here, also, there 
are elements of underlying strength, which 
include the fact that stocks met support 
at their lower resistance points during last 
month, that holders were not stampeded 
into selling at such low prices, and that 
trading has held within smaller volume 
than for many months past. The absence 


of heavy speculative trading and the old- 
style tactics of spectacular bidding up of 
pool favorites with dubious underlying 
strength, counts in favor of a gradual re- 
adjustment of technical factors. 


S° far as business is concerned, no one 
can deny that it is better than for 
many years past. Both building and the 
motor industry have held up far beyond 
expectations and the steel industry is a 
marvel. General business is entitled to at 
least a moderate reaction; but the dangers 
of much more than a moderate reaction for 
the second half of the year are by no 
means lacking. 

Both technically and fundamentally, 
therefore, there are arguments on both 
sides of the market and the delicately 
balanced situation is being reflected in the 
long period of indecision apparent in the 
market itself. Until the movement gets 
out of this trading area we think the safest 
course is one of caution. 


ITH the usual Summer dullness now 

to be expected there are possibilities 
that the deadlock will not be definitely 
broken until well along toward the end of 
the hot season. That does not mean that 
the market is without profit opportunities, 
however. Such a period of congestion is 
actually a favorable one for trading, but 
only of the speculative variety. 

We continue to advise keeping even such 
speculative commitments within limited 
bounds but with a moderate portion of 
capital for such purposes there should be 
satisfactory trading profits in the stronger 
groups and the high-class individual stocks, 
buying such issues on reactions and sell- 
ing on bulges. 
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Accounts Carried 


Conservative Margin 


Our recent 
Weekly Market Letters 


contain analyses of 


Borden Company 
Send for F-57 
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Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. 
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Rail Future Bright 


(Continued from page 55) 


ing more net operating income than in 
1926, first, because their freight business 
is larger, and, secondly, because of large 
economies that have been effected in the 
use of labor, fuel and materials. 


Will High Earnings Continue? 

| hes other words, the railways actually 

have increased their net without any 
advance in their freight rates. Could they 
continue to do so in the future? They 
could, if traffic were not diverted from 
them; if their taxes, wages and other unit 
costs were not increased excessively; and 
if they could continue to raise large 
amounts of capital and invest it in econ- 
omy-producing improvements. Other 
things being equal, it requires only a 
relatively small increase of traffic or re- 
duction of operating expenses to cause a 
relatively large increase in net. For ex- 
ample, other things being equal, a 10 per 
cent. reduction in present operating ex- 
penses would increase present net operat- 
ing income 40 per cent. During the five 
years ending with 1928 the railways ef- 
fected operating economies equivalent to 
a 60 per cent. increase in the net earned 
by them in 1928. Why, then, did the net 
increase comparatively little? Because the 
economies in operation effected were 
largely offset by increases in taxes, ad- 
vances in average wages, losses of passen- 
ger business and reductions of rates. 

In the long run. the C’Fallon decision 


| should help the railways to get advances 


in rates where transportation and economic 
conditions can be shown to warrant them. 
What is perhaps more important, it should 
protect them from such demands for re- 
ductions in rates as have always been 
forthcoming in the past every time they 
have reported an increase in net operating 
income. An increase in their net operat- 
ing income would help them to raise more 
capital for investement in economy-produc- 
ing improvements. The more they can in- 
vest in such improvements the more eco- 
nomically they can operate, and thus the 
increase in net return which many fear 
will justify advances in rates, may prove to 
be the most potent means of enabling the 
railways to operate more economically and 
keep down rates. 


Water Competition 


A important influence that may 
keep railway rates up is the tendency 
of the government to subsidize water and 
highway competition with the railways, 
and thereby divert traffic from them. As 
pointed out above, the recent substantial 
increase in their net operating income is 
due to an increase in their freight busi- 
ness, as wall as to economics in operation. 

Give the railways a large increase in 
their freight business, and opportunity for 
the constant application of new capital to 
effect economies, and they will probably 
be able, as time passes, to earn an adequate 
return upon an increased valuation with 
rates little, if any, higher than those now 
in effect. On the other hand, if the public 
persists in following a policy of constantly 
increasing railway taxes, of aiding in the 
diversion of traffic to other means of trans- 
portation, and of imposing burdens upon 
the railways that needlessly increase their 
capital and operating costs, it will help to 
give the railways a claim under the O’Fal- 
lon decision to an increase in net operat- 


























ing income at the cost of higher rates. 
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CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 





IR MAIL and air passen- 

ger service, faster train 
service, improved transit 
service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great 
movement of population 
here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western 
States—all these have made 
Southern California closer, 
more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the 
United States. 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK. 
OF Los ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the 
southern part of California, 
with a Branch system in prin- 
cipal cities from Fresno and 
San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT service with 
speeded-up communications over 
the bank’s system. 


The logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 


e 


SECURITY-FiRST NATIONAL 
CoMPANY 


An Investment Company, identical in 
ownership with Security-First National 
Bank. The many offices and 
branches of the Bank, through which 
Security-First National Company 
reaches the investing public, give it 
extraordinary facilities for the sale of 
high-class investment securities. 


e 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 

















BUY! 
BUY! 
BUY! 


The American Institute of Finance 
repeatedly and persistently recommends 
the purchase of the same stock. This 
persistent repetition makes it possible for 
all clients to profit from unusual in- 
dividual opportunities. 

As an illustration—the following stocks 
have been definitely recommended 
for purchase no less than 108 times in a 
20-month period—an average of over 
five recommendations a month. 


DID YOU BUY? 


Allied Chemical @ 140 up—sold @ 296 
Air Reduction @ 138 up—sold @ 390 
American Smelt. @ 155 up—sold @ 320 
Rock Island @ 70 up—now at 130 
Gold Dust @ 45 up—sold @ 150 
Inter: Harvester @ 135 up—sold @ 320 
Jewel Tea @ 58 up—now at 165* 
Mathieson Alkali@ 86 up—sold @ 220 
Peoples Gas @ 128 up—sold @ 250 
*Price. includes value of rights received. 


In .a current Advisory Bulletin, the 
Institute is again recommending the 
purchase of a stock, already repeatedly 
advised, but still in a moderately valued 
position. The same Bulletin clearly 
analyzes current stock market condi- 
tions and should be invaluable to all in- 
vestors, RIGHT NOW. 


Copies have been reserved for FREE dis- 
tribution. Simply ask for Bulletin FJL-1. 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











——— Will 
Copper Stocks 
Now Advance? 


Copper stocks, following a most 
satisfactory bull move, some weeks 
ago turned reactionary, accom- 
panied by reports of Reparations 
difficulties and over-production. 
But— 


Copper metal prices during 
1929 are averaging the high- 
est in years. 

The Reparations Conference 
has now succeeded; Europe 
faces a period of construc- 
tion and up-building. 


Are These Coppers 
a Purchase Now— 





Anaconda? Calumet & 
Kennecott? Arizona? 
Magma? Andes Copper? 
Miami? Nevada Cons.? 

Mother Lode? 
Tennessee? 


Roan Antelope? 
Cerro de Pasco? Greene Cananea? 


All these stocks are covered, and the 
whole copper situation analyzed with 
care, in Special Report on Coppers pre- 
pared for our Clients. A few extra 
copies reserved for distribution free. 


Simply ask for 
“Special Report on Copper Stocks” 
American Securities 
Service 


108 Norton-Lilly Building 
New 


York 
































ITH market averages still fluctu- 
V \ ating irregularly, it is important 
to be “in the right stocks” and 
just as important to be in the right group. 
Our favorite groups include the steels, the 
railroads, the metals and perhaps the oils, 
though even in these classifications there 
are still speculative hazards involved. 
The railroad group is about the only 
one that seems definitely behind the market 
and we presented last issue a lecture on 
this group, with specific recommendations. 


Buying in Depressed Industries 


HERE is an old rule, well known to 

most stock market traders but often 
incorrectly used or forgotten, which ad- 
vises the purchase of strong stocks in an 
industry necessary for the public but cur- 
rently in a state of depression. 

Such industries in the not too distant 
past include textiles, shipping, leather, 
railway equipment, petroleum and sugar. 
Some of these have already recovered 
moderately but give promise of at least 
intermediate further recovery. They in- 
clude the shipping, leather, railway equip- 
ment and petroleum groups. Textile 
stocks have not come back very much 
and do not appear as yet in a particularly 
strong position. 


The Sugar Stocks 


TT HE depression in the sugar classifica- 
tion has been perhaps the most 
severe and the longest drawn out. It has 
also involved a large amount of capital 
investment. Sugar stocks are still very 
close to their extreme low levels but they 
have been working lately into what ap- 
pears to be a stronger technical position. 
Raw sugar has sold in New York at the 
lowest levels witnessed in 27 years. It 
is difficult to see how such quotations can 
go very much lower. 


Prospects for -Prices 


N the other hand, so far as definite 

statistics are concerned, the situation 
shows no great promise of strength. 
World crop yields and world supplies are 
still large. It is the writer’s opinion, 
however, that the chances for an advance 
are much better than the chances for much 
further liquidation, and the time to expect 
a turn for the better in stocks as well as 
commodities, is generally when the situ- 
ation looks the blackest. 

Increase of the duty on Cuban raw 
sugars would certainly work against the 
Cuban producers and in favor of Porto 
Rican and Philippine growers. On the 
other hand, it is by no means certain that 
the proposed tariff increase will become 
law. 

Some Recommendations 


NOUGH has been said to show that 
the sugar group of stocks can not 
be bought for investment or a “sure 
thing.” Until the world and price situa- 
tions clear up, they must remain for pure 





TREET 
CPOINTERS 


speculation only. But from that stand- 
point, we think they present attractive 
possibilities for the long pull. F 

By far the greatest number of popularly 
known and listed stocks are of the Cuban 
producers. The strongest seem to be 
Cuban American, Manati and Punta 
Alegre, but the weaker sisters like Cuba 
Cane, Cuban Dominican and Guantanamo 
would also have speculative run-ups on 
any improvement in the Cuban situation. 

So far as the tariff is concerned, the 
Porto Rican concerns have the decided 
advantage and such companies include 
South Porto Rico, Central Aguirre As- 
sociates and Fajardo. 

The domestic producers include Ameri- 
can Beet, and Great Western, while 
American Sugar and National Sugar Re- 
fining are the chief refiners but we are 
not so favorable toward the domestic 
stocks. 


American Locomotive 


MERICAN Locomotive shares with 

‘Baldwin a premiere position in the 
field of locomotive manufacture but of the 
two, American Locomotive looks the better. 
The company has no bonds, only 385,000 
shares of preferred stock and less than 
800,000 shares of common, the latter pay- 
ing $8 per share per annum, to yield 
better than 6% per cent. around current 
levels of 120. 

Earnings have been reduced in recent 
years and last year was the worst since 
the deficit of 1925. The 1928 report 
showed less than $2 a share earned on 
the common. Orders at the beginning of 
1929, however, were six times the volume 
of a year previous and the current year’s 
report should show a very good gain in 
profits. The stock has advanced perhaps 
a bit too fast from its low of 110 at the 
beginning of the past month but on any 
fair reaction it should make a good specu- 
lative purchase. Book value for the com- 
mon is around $85 per share. 


California Packing 


T HIS stock has made no adequate dis- 
counting in market price of the ma- 
terial advance in its recent earnings; in 
fact, the stock has done so little market- 
wise for nearly a year that we suspect 
quiet accumulation in preparation for a 
major advance. 

The company is one of the largest food 
packers in the country with a well diversi- 
fied line of goods. There are neither 
bonds or preferred stock outstanding and 
the sole capitalization consists of less than 
a million shares of no-par common stock, 
currently selling around 75 and paying $4 
per share per annum, to yield well over 
5 per cent. 

Earnings declined from over $6,000,000 
in 1925 to only $3,440,000 in 1928 but 
for the fiscal year ended February 28, 
1929, they jumped back to $6,233,000 or 
$6.40 per share. The stock does not ap- 
pear overpriced and a moderate commit- 
ment seems justified for speculation. 
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Public 
Utilities? 


Will They Sell 
Still Higher? 








OvR five favorites in the pub- 

lic utility field — Electric 
Investors, American Super- 
power, Electric Bond & Share, 
Standard Gas & Electric, and 
Northern States Power—have all 
recently established new high 
records. 


Regardless of what these stocks 
may do temporarily, are they 
likely to sell considerably higher 
over a period of time? 


Should they still be held? 


Should they be bought now, if 
not already held? 


The definite answer to these ques- 
tions is included in the latest is- 
sue of our bulletins, which will 
be sent free upon request. 
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EORGE K. MORROW will head the 

new company to be formed by the 
merger of the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany, the Union Tobacco Company and 
the Tobacco Products Corporation. 

F. E. Moskovics, for the past four years 
president of the Stutz Motor Car Com- 
pany, has been elected’ president of Im- 
proved Products Corporation. 


J. S. Tritle, in charge of manufactur- 
ing operations of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, was made 
a vice-president. 


A. G. Rumpf, former president of the 
Motor Dealers Credit Corporation, has 
been appointed secretary and treasurer of 
the Studebaker Corporation. 


S. Sargeant Volck, until recently senior 
vice-president of the Nassau National 
Bank, is president of the new Broadway 
National Bank & Trust Company, New 
York. David A. Brown is chairman; 
Leonard L. Rothstein, vice-president. 


E D. GIBBS, former advertising and 

sales promotion manager of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, has been 
made vice-president of the Bankers Indus- 


trial Exposition, the permanent exhibit of . 


office equipment, machinery and building 
materials of interest to bankers and in- 
dustrialists, in New York. 


H. B. Voorhees succeeds F. C. Batchel- 
der as vice-president and executive repre- 
sentative at Chicago, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, and also as president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Railroad Company. 

Worcester Bouck has resigned from the 
Equitable Trust Company to become a 
vice-president, treasurer and a director of 
the Arcturus Radio Tube Company of 
Newark, N. J. 

Otto H. Kahn and Mortimer L. Schiff 
have been elected directors of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, and also of 
the Oregon Short Line Railroad. 


Ae P. SLOAN, Jr., and George 
B. Everitt have been elected directors 
of Johns-Manville Corporation. 

George F. Baker, Jr., has been elected 
a trustee of the United States Trust Com- 
pany. 

J. S. Bache has been elected a vice- 
president, and E. F. Hutton and Waddill 
Catchings, directors of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. 

Jackson E. Reynolds and Henry S. 
Sturgis have been elected directors of the 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company. 

Arthur H. Buhl has been elected a di- 
rector of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 

Raymond Sprague, of Drake Brothers, 
has been elected a member of the govern- 
ing committee of the New York Stock 
Exchange. | 

Joseph F. Abbott has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, succeeding W. Edward Foster, who 
becomes vice-chairman of the board. 

Minor C. Keith, Central American rail- 
way builder and one of the founders of 
the United Fruit Company, died, at the age 
of 82. 
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This week’s issue of “Market Action,” 
of security 


ding 
stocks, including those listed below. Con- 
cise — = given to Buy... . Sell 


WEEKS OF 
Authorative 
Advice FREE: 


In order that you may De ag Fe 
self the accuracy of Action,” 
we will send to you, wanean  cbligatien, 
the current number of “Market Action” 
specifically analy: active stocks; and 
the issues of the following 2 weeks. also. 


Do You Own Any of 
These Stocks? 





Anaconda Hudson 
Atchison Hupp 
Bethlehem Kroger 
Canada Dry Miami 

q National Dairy 
Corn Products Radio 
Erie Union Pacific 
Fleischmann U. S. Rubber 
General Motors U. S. Steel 
Goodyear Woolworth 


“MARKET ACTION” 


The weekly forecast -of 
investment stock trends 





Tear Out and Mail TODAY! 


WET S E # Market Bureau, Inc. 


341 Madison Ave., New York City 

Send me the current auniier of 
“Market Action,” — definitel: - 
vises the action to be taken wi 
stocks jisted above and other ae 
leaders. Also send me the issues of 
the following two weeks—FREE, and 
without obligation. 
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Doubling Your Money 
In the Stock Market 


Hundreds of our clients have found it 
possible to double their capital in the Stock 
Market through following our advice to 
buy special bargain stocks. A great num- 
ber of these wise investors have been ‘able 
to accomplish these amazing results in con- 
siderably less than a year. 

Exactly how they have been able to do 
so and why we are so successful in select- 
ing bargain stocks which show greater than 
average: profit is explained in detail in an 
enlightening book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


a copy of which will be sent to you free of 
charge and without obligation. Simply -ad- 
dress Investment. Research Bureau, Div. 
933, Auburn, New York. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
702 $89 
2,178 81 
260 160 
2,476 47 
600 135 
770 92 
1,830 53 
450 135 
13,000 126 
400 127 
7,100 39 
2,045 26 
2,000 32 
600 28 
2,417 249 
813 224 
2,000 50 
2,152 134 
2,245 37 
1,800 173 
2) 880 35 
770 68 
711 108 
252 38 
1,000 42 
977 49 
1,123 53 
1,181 190 
1, 174 112 
"362 32 
4,414 27 
4,424 20 
1,000 37 
341 +111 
8,432 25 
10,396 33 
1,460 69 
1,761 12 
2,532 31 
550 150 
500 = Nil 
1,000 an 
"349 30 
480 60 
516 222 
1,694 97 
9,839 20 
1,777 Zi 
E511 6° 130 
4,500 12 
100 67 
730 17 
210 149 
7,211 46 
43,500 13 
358 29 
2,100 23 
623 45 
746 41 
1,038 21 
1,051 
2,490 160 
198 85 
109 
1,597 35 
1,082 24 
1,344 158 
350 98 
608 27 
1,041 20 
4,409 53 
14,346 6 
924 17 
5,500 25 
1,282 10 
9,116 31 
825 10 
5,520 14 
1,231 29 





Earns 


1928 


$5.61 
11.12 
11.28 
6.86 
2.75 
1.92 
8.24 
7.60 
12.11 
Nil 
3.32 


3.52° 
5.13 
24.30 
2.81 
1.80 
4.52 
6.79 
10.19 
2.49 
2.80 
4.52 
4.34 
1.02" 
4.34 
7.06 
Nilk 
Nilk 
4.13 


12.37 
7.77 
6.12 


2.37 
4.93 


4.40 
3.10 
4.500 


2.74 
7.15 
6.14 
5.25 
7.74 
0.08° 
1.50 
5.04 
0.47 
10.11 
3.29 


4.20 
8.43 
8.12 


8.94 
3.288 
8.83 
2.75 
5.99 
1.05 


2.56 
Nil* 
5.01 
0.20 


2.81 
3.46 


“Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


Earns, 1929 
m= =months 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(zg) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Div. 

Rate 
Air Reduction .......<...- $3 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
Allig GCRRUETS «wi... 25s Z 
Asseracap Gah. ois. ise cc sa 3 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... i 
Aree. Ts Te LOL. oo. 5cca o's 9 
Aimer, WOGIN cccccccccces os 
Anaconda Copper ......... .. 
(0 ae err 3 
Armour G6 Ti, “A” ...0..00% 5 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 
UY gall ee 2 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 4 


Borden Company 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
Brook Union Gas i. 
POW SHOE és s.0.05's00.9 5-90 
Burrougs Add. Machine.... 5a 


eee ee eeeee 


California Packing ........ - 
CORPO: GO BOSCO is oc:cc siete 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs Company .......... 2.40 
Chile Copper «oo. ... scene 3.50 
Creveler GOEp: ons oseciesoes 3 
eo Se er Are 4 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... a 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 


Continental Can ...3...<.. 2.50 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
Crucible Steel oo cscseses 
Cine. Cane. SUGSr....6.cc55. os 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 
Davison Chemical ......... «. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
Jil Sle. AES San ens Ce aoa 
Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 
Foundation Go. ii. iscccae os 
PYOGpOrt PESAS on oo c.000.0:c 4 
Orc CT) | a re 
General Electric .......... Sa 
General Motors ........... S 


General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Gimbel Bros. 


4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
Graham-Paige Motor 


Great Northern, Pid ...... 5 
Gault States Steel «occ ..0.6c.. 4 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
FruGgson MOG .. osasscacs 5 
ERGRD TEGIOE occ icc ck.c esc. 2r 
Hilwiow Central .......60%. 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 
Int. Business Machine..... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 
jc ose 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.80 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 
Loe lie! Se ai Rt US oe oe 
Rerwiater Gore. ick iss cies 
Kennecott Copper ......... 5 
Kolster Radio ........0... «. 
Peis. 8 <0 siedcs.c-0is 4 1.60 
Kroger Gerocety .......5508 lu 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 22; °’20-'28* 
253- 34; ’20-’28 
200- 26; ’20-’28 
118- 39; ’27-’28 
116- 88; ’25-’28 
145- 65; ’23-’28 
293- 43; ’22-’28* 
96- 36; ’22-’28 
211-114; ’22-’28 
166- 14; ’20-’28 
120- 28; °24-’28* 
56- 36; 
27- 9; 
76- 37; ’25-'28 
204- 94; ’23-’28 
268- 83; °22-’28 
154- 50; ’23-’28* 


126- 40; ’23-’28 
56- 10; ’22-’28 
88- 37; ’23-’28 
187- 67; ’25-’28* 
; °23-28 
204- 56; ’24-’28 


; °26-’28 
249- 65; °25-’28 
83- 60; 


’26-’28 
119- 23; ’20-’28 
219- 54; ’22-’28 
41- 3; ’22-’28 
75- 32; ’24-’28 
75- 8: ’20-’28 
141- 28; ’25-’28 
181- 41;:’22-’28* 
96- 20: 20-28 
141- 82; ’26-’28* 
170- 56; ’23-28* 
134- 34; ’20-’28 
; ’22-’28 
94- 35; ’26-’28 
; ’21-’28 
18- 4; ’24-’28 
; ’20-’28 
193- 45: ’27-’28 
81- 23; 


20-28 
230- 93; ’22-'28 
173-108 ; 


°22-’28 
503-105 ; ’22-’28* 
49- 15; 


25-28 
73- 10; ’23-’28 
89- 33; ’26-’28 
184- 35; ’23-’28 
109- 8; ’20-’28 
97- 23; 


°20-’28 
222- 79; °26-’28 
282- 64; ’25-’28* 
153- 60; 


°25-’28 
123- 95; ’27-’28 
83- 34; ’23-’28 
109- 17; ’20-’28 
140- 45; ’27-'28 
61- 9; ’25~28 
115- 50; 


"22°28 
105- 25; ’20-’28 
74- 20; 


24-28 
140- 19; ’22-’28 
84- 9; 


’20-’28 
149-113; ’26-’28 
62 9; 


°22-'28 
166- 83; ’24-’28* 
80- 19; °22-’28 
395- 66; ’20-’28* 
270- 24; ’25-’28* 
92- 22: ’20-’28* 
201- 64; ’23-'28 


91- 6; ’26-’28 
156- 14; ’20-’28* 
96- 10; ’26-’28 
92- 42; ’26-’28* 
145- 35; °24-’28* 


Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices Jo 


142%- 95% 
30534-241 
2124-166 
151%-107%4 
106%4- 92 
1267%-1025% 
1243%4- 93% 
9434- 71% 
238%4-193%4 
27%- 18 
140 - 99 
683%4- 44% 


19134- 169 

71%- 53% 
133 -115% 
4914- 38% 
11854- 82% 
98 - 83% 
81%- 60% 
200%-170 

47 - 38% 
32934-234 


8154- 72% 
120 - 885% 
230 -195 
39%- 27%; 
60%- 447% 
1271%4- 713% 
135 - 66 
140 -1205% 
7814-56 
7934- 53% 
119 - 95% 
80%- 60 
2834- 17 
1017%- 82 
9854- 85 
Ra a 1% 


173y5, 135% 


691%- 42% 
20714-182 
13334-120%4 
19814-15534 


72%4- 43% 
813¢- 64 


8734- 65% 
695%- 4 
54%- 37% 


8734- 61 
303%4-219 
9134- 683% 
1167%- 93% 
12634-101 
4814- 33% 
10534- 73 
15414-112 
54 - 25 
1157%-101 
79 - 55% 


583%- 34% 
9314- 75% 
82 - 39% 


152 -1321% 
5834- 23% 
19434-14934 
103%4- 541% 
11934- 92 
7234- 40% 
3536- 2 
9434- 78 


191%4- 12 

104%- 775% 
78%4- 25% 
57%4- 44% 
122%4- 75% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(p) Year ended 
(a) Plus 5% in 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


140 Zz 
290 ye. 
211 3.4 
142 ra 
100 6.0 
124 6.5 
99 4.0 
80 6.3 
212 4.3 
19 ee 
104 ee 
51 6.0 
11 aa 
48 5.1 
212 48 
185 5.4 
71 1.6 
117 54 
41 5.0 
106 3.8 
86 a7 
64 6.3 
181 2.8 
40 6.1 
305 1.6 
76 5.3 
94 6.2 
216 4.6 
32 ane 
54 4.7 
87 4.2 
74 4.1 
132 3.0 
61 mee 
78 25 
118 2.6 
70 3.4 
i7 4.2 
93 3.4 
98 5.0 
2 blak 
14 ‘ 
158 0.4 
47 wa 
193 4.6 
121 5.8 
168 2.4 
70 1.4 
78 eh 
83 4.0 
49 
46 8.2 
298 1.7 
73 4.1 
113 44 
107 48 
34 ts 
77 53 
118 4.2 
29 = 
109 4.6 
59 6.8 
41 6.0 
83 5.6 
42 14.3 
137 5.1 
25 pies 
193 2.6 
60 ae 
106 2.1 
48 1.6 
29 8.1 
82 dace 
15 
84 6.0 
28 “ 
47 33 
a 6.3 
(e) Year 
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Seasoned 


Stocks 


Diversified Trustee 
Shares, Series B, are 
without doubt the 
largest and most 
popular fixed invest- 
ment trust today. 


They are, moreover, 
seasoned—based on 
tried, tested and 
proved principles. 


Booklet No. 5 on Request 





THROCKMORTON & CO. 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone CORtlandt 6610 




















We offer and recommend 


Southern 
National 


Corporation 


Fifteen-Year 6% Gold 
Debentures 


(With stock purchase warrants 
attached) 


Circular on Request 


Fenner & Beane 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
60 Beaver Street 818 Gravier Street 
New York City New Orleans, La. 


Branch offices in principal cities of 
South and Southwest 


The Cotton 


Outlook 


Government Acreage Report to 
Decide Course of Market— 
Excessive Rain Causes 
Heavy Damage 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


HE cotton market was still under the 
handicap of large acreage ideas as 
this article was written and the mar- 
ket was thereby prevented from mak- 
ing an adequate response to weather and 
other developments which, under ordinary 
conditions, create speculative activity. 
Belief that the farmer would commit the 
folly of increasing his acreage to record 
breaking figures inclined most traders to 
the selling side, and values were forced 
to low levels around the first of the 
month. About this time the torrential 
rains and devastating floods which oc- 
curred in Texas and Oklahoma during the 
closing days of May began to influence 
trading sentiment and reversed the trend 
of the market. 

Rainfall in Texas the last ten days or 
two weeks of May was the heaviest ever 
recorded in that State during the planting 
and growing season. Numerous stations 
reported precipitation of fifteen to twenty 
inches during a short period, while sixty- 
five stations reported an average for the 
month of ten to twenty-two inches. The 
average precipitation for the State was 
7.78 inches, which is 4.12 in excess of 
normal. 


Damage to Crop 


It is very seldom that the cotton crop 
of any State has ever recovered from 
such excessive rainfall during this period 
of its growth. It would take made-to- 
order weather for the remainder of the 
season to enable it to do so. One rea- 
son for its inability to recover is that 
the damage was sustained at a time when 
it was too late to replant. Another is 
that the plant does not make -a tap-root 
when moisture is excessive during its 

















Security 
Record 


A convenient pocket size register 
for your security holdings will 
facilitate frequent reference—an 
important factor in the constant- 
ly changing markets. 


We shall be glad to send upon 
request our “Stock and Bond 
Register” designed to meet this 
particular need. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Philadelphia, Columbus, Toledo, 


Akron, Louisville, Kansas City, Canton, 
Massillon, Colorado Springs 


Members New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges 























early growing period, and it is therefore 
‘unable to withstand the high temperatures 
of mid-Summer because of this vital de- 
ficiency. Texas produces nearly forty per 
cent. of the total crop. 

There were other large areas, consist- 
ing principally of the states of the 
Mississippi Valley and Oklahoma, which 
received excessive precipitation during 
May and whose crops are under normal 
because of this. 

I believe it is safe to say that the weath- 
er of May was unusually unfavorable for 
areas where more than fifty per cent. of 
the crop is produced. The crop over 
the greater portion of this area got badly 
in the grass and much of it had to be 
abandoned. 

These developments indicate to me that 
current expectations of an increase of 
two to three million in the season’s acre- 
age will prove to be largely a myth when 
the Department of Agriculture publishes, on 
July eighth, its estimate of land planted 
to cotton. The general expectation is for 
an acreage around 49,000,000. 

If the market is freed by the Govern- 








(Continued on page 63) 
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You get 7% 

on your investment _ 

in this 18-year-old : 
common stock 





When you invest in Cities 
Service Common stock at 
its present price, you get 
a net yield on your 
money of about. 7%. 


More than 130,000 people 
received the June 1 divi- 
dend on this strong stock, 
on which total dividends 
of more than $100,000,- 
000 in cash and securities 
have been paid in the last 
18 years. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 





1 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1929 Div. Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1928 m=>months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
50 ~=—-:1,210 “< $5.48 $0.72, 3 m Lehigh Valley 15.52.6000 $3.50 127- 40; ’22-’28 102%4- 77% 83 42 
25 1.756 — #  §$seecen Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’28  10314- 81% 84 6.0 
No 1,334 33 5.983 3.50, 7 m rrr 2 77- 14; ’23-'28  8414- 48% 55 3.8 
25 500 36 Saas Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 178- 35; ’24-’28*  7454- 56 61 4.5 . 
SS im @ i 8=—lis pnd Lorillard Tobacco ........ .. 47- 24; '24-’28 31%4- 20 26 mer 
100 1,169 171 ee ~ weaker Louisville & Nashville...... 7 160- 84; ’23-28  15314-138%4 144 48 
No 755 69 7.83 1.89, 3 m Mack Tracie. ..22sccs..00- 6 242- 25; ’20-28  11434- 91 97 6.2 
No 1,158 24 5.50” 6.86, 12 m OO" ) are 2u 382- 54; ’22-’28* 18634-148 167 6.3 
No 408 18 4.78 2.43, 3 m Magma Copper ........... 5 75- 26; ’22-’28 8214- 60 67 ia 
No 2,317 36 Nil Nil, 3 m ree 63- 12; ’21-’28 47%Z- 33% 34 ine 
No 1,858 51 2.45 1.15, 3 m* Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 2 62- 22; ’20-’ 39%- 30% 34 6.0 
No 809 108 4.52 0.57, 3 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... .. 58- 7; ’22-’28 55 - 42% 48 eo 
100 828 119 7.14 1.61, 3 m Missouri Pacific .......... «. 76- 8; 22-28  9%614- 62%4 89 ep 
No 3,424 12 Pees Montgomery Ward ........ 2.50 400- 56; ’26-’28* 1567%%- 99 113 2.1 
No 2,730 20 —- 8  dnande Nash Motors .......05.... 6 112- 52; ’26-28  1187%- 81% 83 7.2 
25 2,400 46 7.31 1.78, 3 m National Biscuit .......... 6 195- 38; 23-28 205 -166% 185 3.3 
No 600 12 ee Nat. Bellas Hess........... 1 250- 18; ’23-'28* 71 - 47% 48 2.1 
No 1,190 28 7.10 1.53, 3 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 105- 37; ’26-’28  14834- 96 112 2.6 
No —_ 3,881 11 —_— i @ #4 £#eness Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50 134- 30; ’24-’28*  6934- 62% 69 2.3 
100 310 174 eer ee eee 5 203- 63; ’20-’28* 173 -132 143 3.5 
No _ 5,430 19 =e Nat. Power & Light....... 1 47- 17; ’26-’28 6134- 42% 54 1.9 
100 4,637 149 10.85 6.35, 3 m New York Central........ 8 194- 72; ’22-28 2041%4-178% 195 4.1 
100 338 204 12.51 3,89, 3 m N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis... 6 241- 67 ’23-’28 145 -128% 141 4.3 
100 1,571 118 8.62 1.36, 3 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 4 83- 14; ’24-’28  1103%%- 80% 108 3.6 
100 1,402 209 21.25 5.46, 3 m Norfolk & Western........ 10a 202- 89; ’21-’28 218 -191 214 4.6 
No 5,012 25 — sesses North American .......... 10r 97- 22; ’24-’28  1293%- 905% 127. = 10.0 
100 2,480 177 me faeces Northern Pacific .......... 5 118- 50; ’22-’28  11434- 95% 103 4.9 
25 2,850 24 a ig Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 31; ’23-’28*  681%4- 535% 62 3.2 
10 3,004 £21 7.283 5.12, 6 m Packard Motors .......... Sa 163- 10; ’22-’28 15334-116% 130 3.9 
50 2,360 65 ee Pan American Pet “B”.... .. 96- 38; ’22-’28 6634- 40% 61 hs 
No .. 2,214 35 4.22 1.16, 3 m Paramount-Famous-Lasky .. 3 154- 40; ’20-’28* 72 - 55% 63 48 
50 .. 11,233 94 7 Pennsylvania R. R......... 77- 33; ’22-’28 8354- 72% 78 5.1 
100 450 153 16.17 4.02, 3 m Pere Marquette ........... 6 154- 36; ’23-'28  17434-148 162 3.7 
No 2,388 44 2.48 1.50, 3 m? Phillips Petroleum ........ 2a 70- 16; ’20-’28 47 - 37% 39 5.0 
No 197 6 Nil 1.67, 3 m Pierce-Arrow. “A” ......2. « 48- 6; ’23-28*  37%- 27% 32 ae 
No 4690: . 20 3.10 1.10, 3 m Postum Company ......... 3 143- 61; ’25-’28*  8134- 62% 74 4.1 
No 376 74 —  ~«uvech Pressed Steel Car......... .. 114- 18; ’20-’28*  253¢- 15 17 ins 
No _— 5,021 25 rr Public Service of N. J.... 2.60 84- 31; ’26-’28 98%- 75 98 2.7 
No 3,369 126 4.86 1.08, 3 m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 200- 74; ’21-’28*  91%- 78 81 5.0 
No 6,590 3 3.04 0.53, 3 m Radio Corporation ........ .. 420- 26; ’24-’28* 114 - 68% 84 fie 
50 1,400 86 a ss. utes DE Sie okt kebandn dn.ae 4 124- 52; ’22-’28 11734-101% 108 3.7 
No — 1,333 2 0.574 1.15, 12 m Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... .. 47- 20; ’27-’28 3534- 28 29 - 
10 2,000 16 — rer 3 eer 1.50a 35- 12; ’22-'28 31%- 22% 24 6.0 
No 831 - 128 4.25 3.03, 3 m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 95- 40; ’22-’28  102%4- 79% 94 42 
100 655 137 11.01 1.48, 3 m St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8a 122- 19; ’24-’28 125 -109% 116 6.9 
100 164 176 4.68 Nil, 3 m St. Louis-Southwestern..... .. 124- 20; ’22-’28  11534- 82 88 ees 
100 . 370 114 Nil Nil, 3 m Seaboard Air Line........ .. 54- 2; ’22-’28 2134- 1234 13 bie 
No 4,284 36 — « #ebacicn Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50t 198- 51; ’27-’28 181 -13934 158 5.7 
No . 5,494 53 Berl cl) “eeeac Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 46- 15; ’22-’28 45 - 35% 39 5.0 
100 100 197 —  — eaeade Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... .. 144- 32; ’20-’28 125 - 59% 60 ea 
100 3,724. 158 re ere Southern Pacific .......... 6 131- 78; ’22-’28  13834-124 130 4.6 
100 1,230 188 —° =—S—t=é lw ew Southern Railway ......... 8 165- 17; ’22-’28  15834-138 143 5.6 
No 1421 48 | err Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50a 85- 31; ’24-’28  10934- 803%4 109 Ka 
No 12,594 ‘45 er Standard Oil of California.. 2.50 80- 51; ’26-'28 81%- 64 75 4.0 
25 24520 . 42 —. aeons Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 60- 31; °22-'28 ~~ 623%%- 48 58 3.5 
25 17,364 31 6 ee Standard Oil of New York 1.60 47- 30; ’'24-28  4534- 38 40 4.0 
10° «3.28 .....23 6.46 1.68, 3 m Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50 126- 21; ’20-’28 77 ~- 65 70 4.9 
No 1,894 53 7.16 2.36, 3 m Studebaker Corp. ......... St 88- 30; 24-28 98 - 73% 76 =: 110.6 
25 8450 40 —— 86=©9=—CS*ST Texas Corporation ........ 3 75- 45; ’26-’'28  68%4- 57% 62 48 
No 2,540 9. 5.72 1.53, 3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 4 83- 39; °26-’28  85%4- 70% 72 5.6 
No 2,402 38 5.72 1.78, 3 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 154- 29; ’22-28* 94 - 73% 93 3.6 
20 3,267 12 ——— Cit ws Tobacco Products ........ 1.40 118- 46; ’22-’28*  22%- 14% 17 8.5 
No 676 32 6.30 2.63, 3 m Underwood Elliot Fisher... 4 94- 76; ’23-’28* 12834- 91 128 3.1 
25 3,792 41 2.93 0.67 Union Oil of California.... 2 59- 35; ’24-’28 5414- 46 47 42 
100 2,223 187 errrtern Union Pacific ....|........ 10 225-126; ’24-’28 231 -209 224 4.6 
No 2,500 9 ra United Fruit ............. Sa 150- 98; ’26-’28 15814-10954 112 45 
20 600. 53 : 0 ero U. S. Cast Iron Pipe....... 2 300- 16; ’22-28*  557%- 27 32 6.0 
No 320 70 er U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 138- 37; ’22-28 186 -128 184 3.2 
No 397 24 1.54 Nil, 3 m Oe a  acGhdakewuns om 51- 14; ’27-'28 35%4- 19% 23 its 
No 733 56 7.52° 4.71,9 m U. S. Realty & Improve.... 4 94- 48; ’25-’28  119%4- 81 86 5.8 
No _ 1,538 es ee re 97- 22; 22-28 65 - 42 48 ena 
100 7,116 205 12.48 5.04, 3 m RE 4 saihie & dedi on anced 7 176- 70: 20-28 186 -163 174 40 
100 666 156 4.22 1.30, 3 m Wabash Railway .... ..... .. 96- 6; ’22-’28 813%4- 60 64 sist 
No 800 = Nil 3.303 6.95, 6 m Warner Bros. Pictures.....-.. 138- 7; ’24-’28 134 - 97 116 Bits 
100 998 193 15.11 3.59, 3 m Western Union ........... 8 201- 89; ’22-’28 22034-17934 187 42 
No 3,172 17 2.04 0.61, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 57- 40; ’27-’28 544- 43% 46 42 
50 2,290 75 8.78 2.11, 3 m Westinghouse Electric .... 4 144- 49: 22-28  1687%-137%4 162 25 
50 800 51 SR te White Motors ...........; 1 105- 30; ’22-’28 53%4- 38 42 2.4 
>. 2a 19 1.90 0.58, 3 m Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 35- 5: 22-28 35 - 20% 21 49 
25 3,900 38 se Woolworth, F. W......... 6 226- 72; °24-’28 232%4-192% 220 2.6 
No 600 21 ae.” Co aked Wright Aeronautical ...... 2 289- 6: °22-’28* 14914-109 120 1.7 
“Inc luding prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
ended April .30. (g) weet ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


(p) Year ended 


‘November 30. (q) (u) Plus 5% in 


Before charges for depletion. (r) 
common stock. 





10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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The Cotton Outlook 


(Contmued from page 61) 


ment of the handicap of a big acreage, 
we are apt to run into a period of in- 
creasing activity and possibly a broad 
speculative market, if one has not devel- 
oped by that time, owing to the certainty 
of a reduced carryover into next season 
and threat of heavy weevil infestation 
and damage. 

The Bureau of Entomology reports 
emergence of weevil at eight out of four- 
teen experiment stations which it main- 
tains in the cotton states, is the largest 
ever recorded by them. Two others report 
emergence larger than last year. Its ex- 
amination of scattered fields in the prin- 
cipal producing States show weevil in- 
festation is much heavier than last year. 
This indicates possibility of more damage 
from this pest than last year when it was 
fourteen per cent of the crop, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Acreage Determining Factor 


S soon as the government’s acreage 

figures are out of the way, the at- 
tention of the trade will be focused on 
the carry-over and on the effect of mid- 
Summer weather upon the crop. 

Domestic mills began to curtail produc- 
tion during June and will undoubtedly 
continue that policy during July. Spinners 
in some foreign countries adopted a sim- 
ilar policy. Consumption for the. season 
ending July 31st, may, therefore, fall 
somewhat short of recent expectations. 

The carry-over, however, will undoubt- 
edly be well under the average, which 
is around 5,000,000 bales of lint, and thus 
point conclusively to the need of a crop 
in excess of 15,000,000 bales especially 
as a very considerable portion of the sur- 
plus consists of grades not wanted by spin- 
ners. 

The determining market factor, however, 
will be the Government’s acreage figures. 
If these show only a moderate increase, 
they will be accepted as indicating the 
possibility that the crop may not exceed 
last year’s record of 14,296,000 bales by 
much, if any. In that event the trend of 
the market is apt to be towards higher 
levels. A large increase, on the other 
hand, would undoubtedly be accepted as 
pointing to the possibility of a huge crop 
and would bring lower prices, unless 
the weather of mid-Summer is unusually 
unfavorable. 

It is possible, however, that the char- 
acter of the Farm Relief Bill adopted by 
Congress may exert considerable influ- 
ence on the course of the market as it 
will introduce a new factor regarding 
which there is no way of gauging the ef- 
fect. 





Sugar Sentiment Improves 


QSe TIENT in the sugar market is 
improving. A characteristic statement 
is the recent one issued by Wade Bros. & 
Co., of New York City, who summarized 
the situation as follows :— 

Sugar futures have had a prolonged de- 
cline during the past fourteen months and 
there are growing indications that the de- 
cline has run its full course or nearly so. 
Should anything favorable towards a rise 
happen, such as condition of drought in 
one of the leading producing countries, or 
an agreement among the exporting coun- 
tries to warehouse present stocks and 
restrict sales and curtail plantings, we may 


see a very sharp rally from the present 
levels. 























Ce securities 
be purchased advantageously 


... at any time? 


HEN markets are unsteady it is particularly well 

to remember that the sound value of an invest- 
ment is determined by intrinsic worth, not by daily market 
quotations. 


Securities if selected for their basic value, may be pur- 
chased advantageously at virtually any time. In the end, 
such selections usually prove better investments than 
those made for less fundamental reasons. 


Capable management . . . a product or service salable 
ata profit... sufficient capital . . . these comprise intrinsic 
values which ultimately find reflection in a company’s 
securities. This organization, for thirty years, has regard- 
ed these factors as the primary considerations, and has 
insisted that competent management is the major reason 
for a successful company. 





We will be glad to suggest securities of 
established, well-managed, growing com- 
panies. Write for our investment list 127, 





George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
































The Book Division of B. C. Forbes Publishing Company will welcome 
book manuscripts on subjects pertaining to the successful operation or 
probable development of any major division of business enterprise from 
production to consumption. Subject matter must be of practical value 
to executive readers. 


Address correspondence: 


BOOK DIVISION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


























Associated System 


Founded in 1852 
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Use of Electricity Doubled 


The 134% increase in use of electricity by Associ- 
ated Customers during 1920-28 should be equalled, if 
not exceeded, during the next eight years. 

Over one-half the wired homes of the United States 
are still without any domestic appliance except the 


flat iron. 


Over 90% are without electric refrigera- 


tion, and 95% without electric ranges. 


The sale of appliances by the Associated New 
Business Department was 275% greater in 1928 than 


in 1927. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our 16-page booklet “F” on the Class A Stock 


61 Broadway 





New York City 























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


‘:Ten minutes a week, if you read The 


Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main -subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANEE . 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 











' Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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I Made a Fortune 


in less than five years as a 


REAL ESTATE SPECIALIST 


Started during my spare time, with no ex- 
perience and less than $5 capital. If you 
want to learn the secret of my success and 
follow my money-making method, send your 
name and address at once to American Busi- 
ness Builders, inc., Dept. G-40, 
St., New York. They send full 
free, telling you how 
ee profitable 


oS 


8 East 18 
information 
ou can build up an 
usiness of your own 





by using my amazingly successful system. 
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How Europe 
Views Tariff 


What Leading European Econo- 
mists and Publications Think 
of Our New Tariff Bill 


By John Carter 


UROPE’S first reaction to the new 

tariff bill is one of frank disgust, 
intensified by a profound misunderstand- 
ing of the basic elements of the American 
protective system. Europe is a peninsula 
of area little greater than the United 
States, which is split up among nearly 
thirty different nations, all maintaining 
customs barriers of one sort or another 
against one another’s goods. 

Accordingly, it is economically impos- 
sible for any single European nation to 
maintain 100 per cent. protection; simi- 
larly, actual European tariff arrangements 
are apt to reflect the political likes and 
dislikes arising within so heterogeneous a 
group of countries. 

Therefore, the average European feels 
that if the American tariff injures Euro- 
pean interests, it must be because Amer- 
ica wants to quarrel with Europe. Simi- 
larly, the opinion of the average European 
economist concludes that a tariff which 
would be economically injurious to, say, 
Great Britain, must be injurious to the 
United States, forgetting that the United 
States is not so much a country, in the 
European sense, as it is a Continent in 
the geographic sense, and forgetting that 
a Continent can do things which are im- 
possible to a minor section of a peninsula. 


Called Economic Blunder 


The first European opinions, therefore, 
range—as might have been expected— 
from protests at our “anti-Europe” action 
to sorrow that we are making so great 
an economic blunder. The Economist of 
May 18, asserts that “the American tariff 
is undoubtedly. a serious obstacle to the 
policy of the World Economic Confer- 
ence,” and that “we are setting an ex- 
ample in the wrong direction in the new 
tariff bill.” It adds that “when. it comes 
to external commercial relations and those 
economic matters which fail to be dealt 
with in the political sphere, her (Amer- 
ica’s) policies and the doctrines by which 
they have been supported have been in 
certain instances deplorably crude.” 

The Prague Lidive Noviny of May 9 
terms the new tariff bill “very unfavorable 
to Europe,” adding that “the new policy 
of the United States would be just the 
opposite to the resolutions accepted in 
Geneva two years ago. There is no doubt 
that the reasons supporting the bill can 
not be held against any sort of serious 
criticism.” 

A Czech radical paper describes the bill 
as “the first instalment which President 
Hoover pays to the ‘Big Business’ which 
has elected him,” if it doesn’t go so far 
as the Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung’s recent 
casual reference to “Hoover’s plans, which 
envisage the conquest of the American 
Continent.” 

The stately London Statist refers to the 
“grim irony” of our tariff and debt poli- 
cies, commenting that “one may well be 
led to question whether there is any in- 
telligent centralization in the motive 
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forces that actuate economic policy in the 
United States,” which is in line with another 
British paper’s reference to the tariff as 
“a further example of the evils that ulti- 
mately lie in wait for the nation that once 
sets its foot on the slippery slopes of the 
path leading to protection.” 

Nowhere is there yet any indication of 
a realization that, for European nations, 
low tariffs are economically desirable but 
that our larger business system may re- 
quire an entirely different protective 
system. Nowhere is there any sign that 
Europe has grasped the significance of the 
proposed sugar duties or has realized that 
we are engaged in expatriating a billion 
dollar investment in Cuban sugar in the 
interest of domestic producers: that, in 
short, we are not so much interested in 
being repaid our foreign investments as 
we are in maintaining our domestic pros- 
perity. 

As the European press has leisure to 
digest the Hawley Bill and the Senate 
hearings are in progress, European objec- 
tions to the tariff may begin to acquire 
form and force; hitherto they merely rep- 
resent the academic reactions of economic 
theorists, without any particular knowledge 
of American affairs or of the objectives of 
American business. This is a pity for so 
great a share of the world’s trade is fall- 
ing into American hands that the Ameri- 
can tariff is a world affair; and intelli- 
gent criticism—criticism not based on the 
immediate interests of a small sub-section 
of the European peninsula but on the mu- 
tual economic interests of Europe and 
America— might be of great value in 
shaping tariff opinion in the United States. 

What we need from Europe in the way 
of tariff criticism must be couched in 
terms of America; criticism in terms of 
individual European States cannot power- 
fully affect the economic policy of the 
North American Continent, and will be 
neither pertinent nor useful in enabling 
American business to foresee the effects 
of the tariff changes now under Con- 
gressional consideration. 





U. S. Foreign Trade Shows 
First Adverse Balance 
in Years 


HE first adverse trade balance since 

April, 1926, was recorded in May 
when merchandise exports of $387,000,000 
touched the lowest figure since August, 
1928, while imports, at $401,000,000 al- 
though $9,675,000 below April, were the 
second heaviest for any month since 
March, 1926, according to figures com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce. 
The adverse balance of $14,000,000 con- 
trasted sharply with the favorable balances 
of $15,000,000 for April and $68,576,000 
for May, 1928. 

The month’s exports were nearly $38,- 
000,000 below the April total of $425,- 
800,000, $35,500,000 below May, 1928, and 
were the smallest for any May since 1924, 
Imports were $47,000,000 above last May, 
although well under the April figure of 
$410,675,000. Despite the unfavorable 
showing made that month, our foreign 
trade for the five months ended with May 
showed a balance in favor of the United 
States of $296,632,000, against $220,645,000 
for the corresponding period last year. 

Decline in exports may be partly due 
to lower grain prices in May, while ad- 
vance in imports is partly due to an im- 
port “rush” in preparation for higher 
tariff duties here. 
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Who is Your 
Investment Counsel? 


Do you stake all on one man’s judg- 
ment? Or—do you use a provedly 
sound organization ? 


Investment has been called an art, because it depends on a nice 
judgment of certain experiences. But if an art, it is wholly sub- 
ject to individual interpretation, and is too much influenced by 
emotion. The individual counsellor, however sound, will some- 
times overlook or forget a vital fact. In reality— 


Investment is a Science 


All facts are observed by the economic eye. They are accurately 
recorded by trained statisticians. And they are weighed scientifi- 
cally—impartially—without bias. 


Guesswork—based on one man’s judg- 
ment—is the cause of loss in the stock 
market. 


Knowledge—based on the action of the 
market itself, and weighed by many 
trained minds—brings profit. 


“Why is it,” asks the WALL STREET JouRNAL, of May 16, “that 
the Market can achieve results impossible to any single intelli- 
gence? The answer is that just as the market is the general reser- 
voir of credit, so it is the reservoir of news of all that everybody 
knows about anything.” Those best informed consider the 


Market a Pivotal Center 


where thousands of minds concentrate to express their judg- 
ment concerning prices—the collective —— is much more 
reliable than the judgment of an individual. 


Years of study of the action of the market itself—the combined judg- 
ment of all investors—has produced the Tillman Science of Price 
Forecasting. 


This science, testing with engineering exactness the movements 
of the stock market, is available to you through this sound, 
organized investment counsel. It is described in a carefully pre- 
pared digest, ready for distribution. 


SEND FOR DIGEST—FREE 


Send for this valuable Digest—THE SCIENCE OF 
PRICE FORECASTING—NOW, without obliga- 
tion. It makes clear how The TILLMAN SURVEY 
is helping thousands of clients to reap profits from 
Stock Market trading. 





Please send THE SCIENCE OF 
Use the Coupon PRICE FORECASTING and informa- 

: tion about your Investment Counsel 
for your convenience Service. wales 


and profit 


THE 
| TILLMAN Gurvey BER rene Tyner 
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Gonvertible Preferred Stocks Found 
in Many Industries 


Market Uncertainties and Attractive Yields Bring Senior Shares Into Favor Again— 
Return of 6 per Cent. or Better a Factor at Times When Carrying 
Charges Are Heavy—Call on Common Tends to Add to 


Speculative Interest in Prior Issues 


By William Russell White 


\ , JITH mid-year settlements and 
heavy offering of rights to sub- 
scribe to additional common stocks 

adding to the uncertainty of the market 

situation, investors have shown a tendency 
in recent weeks to move more cautiously 
than for several months. 

Although the sharp recession in prices 
might have been expected to attract new 
investment buying, traders seem to have 
given closer attention to short term bonds 
or to convertible issues in the belief that 
securities of this type offered greater pro- 
tection in the event of another market 
collapse. 

Good bonds afford at current prices a 
yield that is sufficiently attractive to con- 
servative investors, while convertible pre- 
ferred stocks seem to have gained in favor 
to some extent. 

Senior shares that represent a “call” on 
common stocks were discussed in these 
columns a short time ago. The advantages 
offered in the way of reasonably good re- 
turn, greater market stability and pos- 
sibilities of appreciation in sympathy with 
the junior shares were pointed out at that 
time. Such preferred stocks, where the 
conversion privilege is not immediately 
operative, often may be found to provide 
a return of 6 per cent. or better. This is 
a factor that merits consideration when 
stocks are purchased on margin and car- 
rying charges are abnormally high, for 
the better grade common stocks as a rule 
give a much smaller yield. 

Among the senior stocks from a variety 
of industries such representatives as 
Brockway Motors, Eitingon Schild, Lud- 
lum Steel, Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement, Oliver Farm Machinery and 
United States Distributing have been se- 
lected for detailed discussion. 


Brockway Motor Truck Corp. 


T= automotive industry has compara- 
tively few representatives with con- 
vertible preferred shares. Brockway Motor 
Truck affords an example, however. This 
company, incorporated six or seven years 
ago, is the outgrowth of a business estab- 
lished more than half a century ago. A 
little more than a year ago the business 














Comparison of Convertible Preferred Stocks 


Shares 

Outstand- Conv. 1929 Range 
Price Div. Yield ing Ratio High Low 

Brockway Motors........ 110 7 6.3% 30,000 1-2 145 106 

Eitingon Schild.......... 98 6% 67 49,815 1-26/7 112% 9% 
ee re 109 6% 6.0 56,000 1-1 118 9834 
Minneapolis- Moline 99 6% 65 100,000 1-1% 103* 99% 
U. S. Distributing........ 81 7 8.6 129,536 1-4 84 71% 
Oliver Farm Equip....... 54 3 5.4 521,044 1-1 693% 49% 


*Range on N. Y. Curb. Recently listed on Stock Exchange. 

















of the Indiana Truck Corporation was 
absorbed. 

A full line of trucks is manufactured 
and, although the company is an important 
factor in the domestic field, it has a more 
important field in exports, for almost half 
of its production in recent years has been 
sold abroad. The management has fol- 
lowed the policy of purchasing as many 
standard parts as are suitable, such as 
motors, and concentrating on production 
of chassis. Busses and fire apparatus 
vehicles as well as specially designed bodies 
are also manufactured. 

Outstanding funded debt amounts to 
about $300,000, while capital stock con- 
sists of an issue of $3,000,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred of $100 par value and 
179,891 shares of common stock. The 
senior stock is convertible at any time up 
to ten days before redemption date at the 
rate of two shares of common for one 
share of preferred. The stock is redeem- 
able on sixty days’ notice at 110. 

Net income amounted last year to $1,- 
034,000, equal to $40.57 a share on the pre- 
ferred and, after preferred dividends, to 
$4.53 a share on the common. This com- 
pared with $1,275,000, or $42.52 a share 
on the preferred and to $5.92 a share on 
the common in 1927. Sales increased to 
$18,635,000 in 1928 from $15,127,000 in 
1927, but costs and operating expenses, 
including depreciation, rose to $17,557,000 
from $13,716,000. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the preferred and in varying amounts on 
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the common. The junior shares at pres- 
ent are receiving payments at the rate of 
$3 annually. 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment 


WO representatives from the farm 

machinery industry may be found 
with convertible preferred stocks. The 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Company and the Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company are recently organized consoli- 
dations of independent manufacturers. 

The first named brought together the 
Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Com- 
pany, the Minneapolis Threshing Machine 
Company and the Moline Implement Com- 
pany, forming a well-rounded organization 
producing all kinds of machinery for farm 
use. Products range from tractors and 
huge combine-threshers to small tilling 
tools. The company ranks fifth on the 
basis of 1928 income among the eight or 
ten leading manufacturers in the indus- 
try. 

Capitalization consists of 100,000 shares 
of $6.50 cumulative preferred stock and 
700,000 shares of common. The senior 
stock is convertible into common on the 
basis of one share of preferred for one 
and one-half shares of common. 

Sales last year, on the basis of the con- 
solidation, amounted to $18,311,000, com- 
pared with $16,561,000 in 1927. Net in- 
come amounted to $3,147,000 in 1928, equal, 
after preferred dividends, to $3.56 a share 
on the common, against $2,005,000, or $1.93 
a share, in 1927. Closer co-operation among 
the component parts of the new consolida- 
tion is expected to improve results this 
year. 

No plans for dividends on the common 
stock have been announced. 


Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 


“7 BREE old-time equipment manufac- 
turers were brought together in the 
Oliver Farm Equipment merger—Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works, established in 1855, 
Nichols & Shepard Co., formed in 1848, 
and the Hart-Parr Company, organized 
more than thirty years ago. The Ameri- 


can Seeding Machine Company was ac- 
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quired soon after* formation of the new 
concern. 

Products include virtually a full line of 
agricultural equipment, including tractors, 
threshers, combines, plows, huskers, etc., 
which are sold in domestic and foreign 
markets. 

Capitalization consists of 200,000 shares 
of $6 prior preferred, series A, 521,044 
shares of $3 convertible participating stock 
and 372,044 shares of common. The con- 
vertible participating stock has second 
preference as to assets and dividends, cumu- 
lative at the rate of $3 annually, and par- 
ticipates in any year, after $3 a share has 
been paid on the common, ratably, share 
for share, with the common stock in any 
further distributions until it has received 
an additional $1. It is convertible at any 
time into the common stock on a share- 
for-share basis. 

The statement of sales and earnings of 
the combined companies shows net sales 
in 1928 increased to $24,494,000 from $22,- 
059,000 in 1927, while earnings rose to $3,- 
094,000 from $2,361,000. This was equiva- 
lent to $3 a share on the participating 
stock and to $1.13 a share on the common 
in 1928, compared with $2.32 a share on 
the participating stock and nothing on the 
common in 1927. 


Eitingon Schild Company 


T= Eitingon Schild Company is one 
of the most important factors in the 
fur industry in the world. It is engaged 
in the purchase and sale of raw and fin- 
ished furs, its operations extending to all 
parts of the world. Dyeing and dressing 
plants are operated in several foreign 
countries as well as in the United States. 
Control of Kruskal & Kruskal was ac- 
quired last year. This unit conducts a 
jobbing business in furs and fur garments 
throughout the United States. 

One subsidiary has an exclusive contract 
with the United States Government for 
dressing and dyeing pelts of Alaskan seals. 
Another is engaged in the manufacture of 
textiles. 

Caliptalization consists of $4,951,800 6% 
per cent. cumulative convertible first pre- 
ferred of $100 par, $600,000 class A 7 per 
cent. junior preferred, $3,640,000 class B 
6 per cent. junior preferred, and 452,930 
shares of common stock. The two issues 
of junior preferred stocks are owned by 
officers of the company. 

The first preferred, redeemable on sixty 
days’ notice at $115 a share, is convertible 
at any time through the third day before 
redemption into common stock at the rate 
of one share of preferred for two and six- 
sevenths shares of common. . 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the preferred stocks and on the common 
stock payments have been made at the rate 
of $2.50 a share each year since issuance 
of the no par shares. 

Net income for the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1928, amounted to $2,131,000, equal 
to $43.04 a share on the first preferred and, 
after preferred dividends, to $3.60 a share 
on the common, compared with $1,912,000, 
or $38.25 a share on the first preferred 


and to $3.05 a share on the common, in 
1927, 


Ludlum Steel Company 


i} HE Ludlum Steel Company manufac- 

tures high grade carbon and alloy 
steels, specialty steels developed for use in 
machine parts subjected to extreme heat, 


such as airplane cylinders, valves, etc., and 
allied products. 

















As underwriters, wholesalers and 
distributors of investment secur- 
ities, a large number of investors 
rely upon our recommendations. 







Persona , 
Analysis 


to meet 


Individual Needs 


UR Investors Service Bureau tries to 

ascertain and study the individual in- 
vestment requirements of each investor who 
entrusts our firm with an inquiry . . . Hopper 
methods are useless in any such effort.... 
General prescriptions, based on little or no 
knowledge of specific conditions, are of small 
interest to most investors. . . . Only by giving 
close personal attention to individual circum- 
stances can information and suggestion be of 
more than cursory value .... Our facilities 
for obtaining reliable data are extensive and 
exceptionally qualified .... We place them 
at the disposal of our customers and other 
inquirers with the desire of rendering de- 
pendable assistance. . . . ... 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


111 Broadway 231 S. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Boston - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Providence - Detroit 
Minneapolis + St.Paul + Des Moines + Kansas City 























For a World Which Walked in Darkness 


Since the dawn of its first day, mankind has been striving 
to conquer the powers of darkness. The glare of a fire- 
brand, the sputtering flame of a candle, the dim gleam 
of a lamp—only feebly could these penetrate the dark- 
ness. Then came the electric light, slowly developing, 
constantly being improved. Man’s final victory over night. 


\\ 


Electric Power and Light Companies have many sources of revenue of 
which the sale of current for lighting purposes is but one. All, however, 
add to their growing revenues and increase the safety of their securities. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 





Underwriters and Distributors of Public Utility, 
Industrial, and Municipal Securities 
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Bank Floor « 29 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1926, T. R. & Co. 























Men Who Are Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 


Let fifty industrial giants of the last generation—the archi- 
tects of today’s industrial mansions—inspire you to be one 
of the builders of tomorrow. 


Can be of inestimable value to you. 


$3.00 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The company has been broadening its 
activities in recent years, having acquired 
American manufacturing rights for certain 
products from foreign patent holders. 
Among foreign processes used are Krupp 
patents for chrome nickel series of non- 
corrosive steels and a cutting metal 98 per 
cent. as hard as diamond. 


The Atlas Steel Corporation, manufac- 
turer of tool and bearing steels, was ac- 
quired in January. Chief factories are in 
Watervliet and Dunkirk, N. Y., and ware- 
houses are maintained in many large cities. 


Capitalization consists of 45,000 shares 
of $6.50 convertible preferred and 170,000 
shares of common. The senior shares are 
convertible at any time into the common 
on a share-for-share basis. 


Net sales rose last year to $3,817,000 
from $2,829,000 in 1927, while net income 
jumped to $586,610 from $225,436. Earn- 
ings were equivalent to $4.35 a share on 
the 135,000 common shares outstanding, 
against $1.67 a share in 1927. The pre- 
ferred was not issued until the end of 
1928. 

Dividends are being paid regularliy on 
the preferred and payments are being made 
on the common at the rate of $2 a share. 


United States Distributing Corp. 


"THE United States Distributing Cor- 
poration is engaged in mining and dis- 
tributing coal, trucking all kinds of mer- 
chandise in New York and New Jersey, 
distributing coal by barge in New York 
harbor and operating warehouses. A sub- 
sidiary, the United States Trucking Cor- 
poration, is regarded as one of the largest 
trucking enterprises in the country. Coal 
properties are located in Wyoming and 
serve the Northwest and northern Rocky 
Mountain states. 


Capital stock consists of $12,953,600 7 
per cent. cumulative convertible preferred 
and 382,434 shares of common. The funded 
debt consists of $2,953,000 Sheridan-Wy- 
oming Coal Company first mortgage 6s. 


The new preferred is entitled to cumu- 
lative dividends, payable semi-annually, and 
is convertible after April 1, 1930, into new 
common at the rate of four shares of new 
common for each share of new preferred. 


Gross sales amounted to $42,893,000 in 
1927, compared with $44,946,000 in 1926, 
and net income totaled $1,033,000 in 1927, 
against $1,161,000 in 1926, equal in 1927 
to $9.91 a share on 104,226 shares of pre- 
ferred and to 79 cents a share on 382,434 
shares of common, against $11.09 a share 
on 104,726 shares of preferred and to $1.13 
a share on 377,434 shares of common in 
1926. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the new preferred, but none has been paid 
on the new common. 





Copper Stocks 


OR the second month in succession, 
stocks of refined copper at refineries 
in North and South America increased in 
May, totaling 70,412 tons on June 1, 
against 57,494 tons at the end of April, 
52,968 tons at the end of March and 66,288 
at the end of May, 1928, the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics announced. 
Previous to April, stocks had decreased 
several months in succession. The recent 
increased resulted entirely from decreases 
in shipments in May and April, for pro- 
duction in both North and South America 











was reduced slightly. 
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June 18, 1929 


$40,000,000 
Canadian National Railway Company 
Forty-Year 5% Guaranteed Gold Bonds 


Principal and interest payable in New York City in United States gold coin; or, at the option of 
the holder, in Canada in Canadian currency, or in London, England, in pounds sterling 
at the rate of $4.86% (U. S.) to the pound 





To be dated July 1, 1929. To mature July 1, 1969. Authorized $60,000,000; present issue $40,000,000. Interest 
payable January 1 and July 1. Bonds in denomination of $1,000 in coupon form registerable as to principals 
also in fully-registered form in denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Non-callable prior to July 1, 1944; 
callable as a whole, or in part by lot, on July 1, 1944 or any interest date thereafter, at the following prices and 
accrued interest: to and including July 1, 1949, at 105%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1954, at 103%; there- 
after to and including July 1, 1959, at 102%; and thereafter prior to maturity at 102%, less 1/5 of 1% for each 
year, or part thereof, elapsed since July 1, 1959. It is expected that application will be made in due course 
to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Guaranteed unconditionally by the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada as to both principal and interest 








These bonds will be the direct obligation of Canadian National Railway Company, 
the capital stock of which is owned by the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada. Payment of principal and interest will, under authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, be guaranteed unconditionally by the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, and copy of the guarantee endorsed on each bond. 








We offer these bonds for delivery tt, when and as issued and accepted by us, sub- 
ject to the approval of legal proceedings by counsel. It is expected that delivery 
will be made on or about July 2, 1929, in the form of temporary bonds. 





Price 99%4 and interest. Yield over 5% 





Dillon, Read & Co. 


The National City Company Guaranty Company of New York 
Bankers Company of New York 
Bank of Montreal The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


The Royal BankofCanada = DominionSecurities Corporation 


Wood, Gundy & Co. A. E. Ames & Co. 


INCORPORATED LIMITED 


















Stewart-Warner 
Corporation 


Entering the 17th Year of 
Uninterrupted Dividend 
Disbursements 


N May 15, 1929, the 

65th regular con- 

secutive quarterly 
cash dividend was paid 
to stockholders who are 
located in évery state of 
the Union and many for- 
eign countries. 


A list of the products 
manufactured by this 
Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries is now available 
for general distribution. 


Copies of this list, also 
the annual report of 1928 
and the consolidated bal- 
ance sheet for the first 
quarter of 1929 will be 
supplied by brokers’ 
offices or mailed direct 
on application to the Cor- 
poration. 
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Stewart -Warner Corporation 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
The Alemite Corp’n. The Bassick Co. 
The Svewart Die-Casting Corp’n. 
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Successful 


Investing? 


Why Do Some Men Accumulate 
Wealth More Readily Than Others 


Most men with large fortunes started 
with moderate capital. But they learned 
the secret of accumulating earnings 
and avoiding losses. 


They closely followed certain known 
principles, and a definite investment 
plan. They based their opinions on 
facts and advice which you can easily 
secure. 


We will gladly explain these principles, 
and tell you how our investment plan 
can help you minimize risks and earn 
maximum profits. Send for Free 
booklet Now! 
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American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
—Declared dividend of $14 on preferred 
covering accumulations on stock on 
which dividends were omitted two years 
ago. Also declared regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 on preferred. Both 
payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 20. 

American Locomotive Co.—Received 
order for 150 engines, involving about 
$14,000,000, from New York Central 
Lines. Unfilled orders are estimated at 
$50,000,000. 

American Superpower Corp.—Holders 
of common stock of record June 18 have 
right to subscribe to Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. capital stock at $15 a 
share on basis of one share of Com- 
monwealth & Southern for each 
share of American Superpower new 
common stock. Rights expire July 2. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Re- 
duced wages of miners 25 cents a day 
to $5.50 a day. This was second reduc- 


tion of 25 cents a day in wages since ~ 


decline in price of copper. 

Aviation Corp.—Universal Aviation 
Corp., a subsidiary, in conjunction with 
New York Central and Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe railroads, inaugurated 
America’s first daily transcontinental 
air-rail passenger service, bringing New 
York and other Atlantic seaboard cities 
to within two business days of Los An- 
geles and other Pacific Coast points. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
New York Transit Commission approved 
proposed merger of street car lines of 
company and Brooklyn City Railroad 
into new company known as Brooklyn 
& Queens Transportation Corp. 

Chrysler Corp.—Shipments in May to- 
taled 54,595, increase of 14,991 units 
over May, 1928. Total shipments for 
first five months of 1929 amounted to 
237,134 units, gain of 37,663 over ship- 
ments of 199,461 made by Chrysler and 
former Dodge Brothers during first five 
months of 1928. 


Claude Neon Lights, Inc.—Won pat- 
ent suit against Photion Instrument 
Company. 

Continental Can Co.—New plant at 
Los Angeles capable of producing 25,- 
000,000 cans a month, has started opera- 
tions. Ground has been broken for an- 
other new plant at Oakland, Cal. 

Curtiss Airports Corp—Plans for a 
$3,000,000 airport in the Bronx, New 
York City, were announced. Field is 
to be New York City terminal for a 
nationwide chain. 

Fairchild Aviation Co. 
Airplane and Manufacturing Co. a 
subsidiary, received order for 50 air- 
planes having aggregate value of $400,- 
000, from Colonial Flying Service, Inc., 
subsidiary of Colonial Airways, Inc. 


— Fairchild 


General Electric Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of $1 and regular quarterly di- 
vidend of $1 on common, both payable 
July 26 to holders of record June 21. 


Grigsby-Grunow Co.—Reports sales 





for year ended May 31 of $49,275,990, 
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compared with $5,814,886 in previous 
year, a gain of 747.4 per cent. 

Kresge (S. S. Co.)—Sales for first five 
months of 1929, $55,072,693; same period 
1928, $50,956,030; increase, 8.1 per cent. 
Reported 531 stores in operation as of 
June 1. 

Loft, Inc.—Negotiations for acquisition 
of Curtiss Candy Co. are said to have 
been completed. Plans to have a res- 
taurant in every store where it is possible 
to make suitable alterations. Recent 
additions to chain bring number of 
stores to 51. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first five months of 1929, $100,853,901; 
same period 1928, $77,388,669 ; increase 
30.3 per cent. Now has 20 stores in 
Forth Worth house territory, 34 in Oak- 
land house territory and 24 in Portland 
house territory. Acquired site for $300,- 
000 store in Des Moines, Ia. 

Directors voted to offer stockholders 
of record July 17 right to purchase one 
new share at $50 for each three shares 
held. Rights will expire Aug. 26. The 
offering will require 1,141,251 additional 
shares, bringing the outstanding amount 
to 4,565,004. Proceeds will be used in 
furtherance of plan for a chain-store 
system to cover the whole country. 


National Cash Register Co—Sales in 
May were largest of any month in com- 
pany’s history, and exceeded $4,500,000. 

New York Central Railroad—Engineer- 
ing plans for west side improvement, 
providing for elimination of tracks from 
grade on Hudson River waterfront of 
Manhattan, were approved by New York 
Board of Estimate. Cost is estimated 
at not less than $175,000,000. Railroad’s 
share would be approximately $110,000,- 
000, city’s about $50,000,000 and that of 
State of New York about $15,000,000. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Retail deliv- 
eries in May exceeded 5,400 cars, a rec- 
ord for that month and third largest 
month in company’s history. Indica- 
tions are that June will also establish 
a record for that month, according to 
President Peters. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first five 
months of 1929, $63,547,209; same period 
1928, $57,624,432; increase, 10.3 per cent. 
In connection with Fall expansion plan, 
it is said that company would open units 
in larger cities on a wider scale than 
heretofore. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Ultimate es- 
tablishment of a train-motor bus serv- 
ice between St. Louis and Eastern Sea- 
board is plan of Pennsylvania Railroad 
in acquiring an interest in Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., according to Benjamin Mc- 
Keen. A system whereby passengers 
might utilize trains at night and busses 
by day would be used. 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp.—Negotia- 
tions for acquisition of Pantages theat- 
rical enterprises are said to be nearing 
completion. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry.—Plans ex- 
penditure of $4,604,339 in 1929. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
five months of 1929, $156,980,732; same 
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period 1928, $120,429,940; increase, 30.4 
per cent. 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)—Stockhold- 
ers ratified recently proposed profit shar- 
ing plan for management to run five 
years. 

Studebaker Corp—Plans to offer 
Pierce Arrow class “A” stockholders 
right to exchange their stock for Stude- 
baker common on basis of 2% shares of 
Pierce Arrow class “A” for one share of 
Studebaker common. Entered low- 
priced eight-cylinder field with intro- 
duction of new model Dictator eight 
priced from $1,185 to $1,435. Will con- 
tinue to manufacture Dictator six and 
Commander six. 

Texas Corp.—Purchased 72 retail serv- 
ice stations from Itala Petroleum Corp. 
of America. Stations are largely situ- 
ated in Oakland and San Francisco while 
a few are in Los Angeles and San Diego. 

United States Steel Corp.—Unfilled 
orders on May 31, 1929, totaled 4,304,- 
167 tons, against 4,427,763 tons on April 
30, and 3,416,822 tons on May 31, 1928. 
Plants still running at a fraction in ex- 
cess of rated capacity. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. — Pur- 
chased from General Super-Diesel 
Motors Corp., of Dover, Del., licenses 
on certain patents for Diesel type en- 
gines for aircraft. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Commenting on mer- 
ger rumors, G. P. Whaley, president, 
said: “None of the items appearing in 
any of the newspapers respecting the 
merger of the Vacuum Oil Co. and 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
is authoritative, and I don’t know any- 
thing about them. I take no responsibil- 
ity whatsoever for them. When there 
is anything definite to announce it is 
our practice to make a formal announce- 
ment.” 

Willys-Overland Co.—Shipped 22,132 
Whippets and Willys-Knights to foreign 
markets during first five months of 1929, 
compared with 15,309 shipped in same 
period of 1928, a gain of 44% per cent. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Pur- 
chased 25 per cent. minority interest in 
Stanley Mark Strand Co., subsidiary 
of Stanley Co., giving company 100 per 
cent. control. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first five months of 1929, $112,198,650; 
same period 1928, $102,880,060; increase, 
9.06 per cent. 





Second Investment Trust 
Manual 


HE second edition of Keane’s Man- 

ual of Investment Trusts has just 
been published. It is even more com- 
plete and more valuable than the first 
of the series brought out last year. 
The new 1929 volume presents detaiied 
descriptions of over 400 individual. in- 
vestment trusts. 

It also contains illuminating articles 
and statistics pertaining to the general 
field, including a directory of officers 
and personnell of the different trusts, 
as well as an interesting compilation 
showing the individual security holdings 
of the trusts, arranged according to the 
securities held. 

The latter compilation is especially 
useful in discovering the attitude of the 
investment trust field to any particular 
security. Where such figures are re- 
ported the tabulation also states the 
amount of such securities held by the 
individual trusts. 
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An Interest in the 
Cream of the 
Country’s Enterprises 


"THESE United States are dotted with the evidences of busi- 
ness romance. Everywhere there are sound, growing enter- 
prises in the earnings of which all careful investors are eager to 
participate. There is a method by means of which every investor 


Insurance companies and banks are huge investors. To handle 
their funds they need and actually enjoy the services of the best 
investment counsel available. The great sums which this expert 
talent employs are invested in the cream of the country’s enter- 
prises. No opportunities are overlooked. The investments of 
insurance companies and banks are far flung and well chosen. 


Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware is an investment com- 
pany specializing in the field of insurance company and bank 
stocks. An investment in its stock represents primarily an inter- 
est in carefully selected insurance companies and banks, and 
secondarily in just as carefully selected enterprises throughout 
the country. With the expert management provided, such a 
portfolio fulfills an investment ideal exceedingly difficult of 
attainment through any other means. 


Full information will be sent upon request 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 
Underwriters and Distributors 
Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York 








San Francisco 











YOUR attention 
is directed to the sound 
investment position of pre- 
ferred stocks of wellmanaged 
public utility companies. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York Detroit Richmond 


Minneapolis St.Louis Indianapolis © 


Louisville Milwaukee 
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Investors Everywhe 


MOODY'S 
RATINGS 


Found Only in Moody's Manuals 











An Investment Guide 


for the present and 
for the years to come 


Every Investor should be in 
possession of this booklet 


“A Message to 
Those Who 
Invest Their Funds 
in Public 
Utility Securities” 


We shall be glad to send you a copy 
Ask for MA-25 


ca. 


DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Femanceng~ Engineer ing-Management of Pablic Usilétses 


11 BRoapway, New York 


Washington Baltimore Buffalo Albany 
Newark New Haven Brid; Stamfor. 
Easton Pottsvi Paterson 
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Investment 


Securities 


Utility 
Industrial 


Real Estate 
Municipal 


Yield from 4.10% to 7% 
Send for Current List F-410 


AMERICAN BOND & 


MORTGAGE (Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 


127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


Albany Cleveland 
And Over 20 Other Cities 


Boston 
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Investment Guide 
Sent FREE! 


This new book, just off the press, 
will prove of great benefit to you, 
as it has to others for 74 years, 
whether you have $100, $500, 
$1,000 or more to invest.— 
Now in its 149th semi-annual 
edition.—It points the way to 
protection and most liberal 
interest return. 
Send for Investment Guide 

Our Investment Guide will lead you to com- 
plete investment satisfaction and service 


wherever you live. Send today. 
Ask for Booklet No. 87 


Greenebaum Sons | 
Investment_Company | 


Conservative Investment Specialists Since 1855 


LaSalle Madison 
igsnd) IN fison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Corporation, New York 
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Building Conditions Sound 


Higher Wages and Costs Have Not Affected Construction Volume 
—Good Demand for Up-to-Date Accommodations 


By Frank E. Perley 


period approaches it becomes more 

than ever apparent that 1929 must 
be regarded as an unusual year in the 
construction industry in the United 
States. During the early months the 
financing of building projects was ham- 
pered by the widespread speculation in 
stocks then prevalent. When that con- 
dition improved new problems arose as 
to wages and hours, and now, with 
peace restored on the basis of shorter 
hours and higher wages, the question 
arises as to how the public and the 
industry will react to what seems an 
inescapable increase in the cost of build- 
ing. 

Some leaders in the industry, and par- 
ticularly leaders of employee groups, 
profess confidence that higher wages 
will not check the nation’s volume of 
construction, basing their view on the 
fact that no retarding effect followed 
any of the wage increases which were 
made year after year during the last 
decade. While wages went up and 
higher costs for, residential and com- 
mercial building followed, these develop- 
ments had no appreciable effect on the 
tenant market. Almost without excep- 
tion the new buildings, both residential 
and commercial, have been rented 
promptly, and in New York City scores 
of the more expensive structures have 
been leased fifty to sixty-five per cenit. 
from plans when actual construction had 
hardly started. This confirmed the belief 
of less conservative builders, as well as 
labor leaders, that there is a steady mar- 
ket for up-to-date accommodations, even 
if such quarters do cost ten to twenty 
per cent. more than tenants have been 
paying heretofore. This is not true of all 
the larger cities, to be sure, but it ap- 
plies to New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Denver, Los Angeles, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. 


In some of the leading cities notably 
Detroit, Philadelphia, and Chicago, build- 
ing construction seems to have pro- 
ceeded in excess of the immediate de- 
mand, particularly as to commercial 
structures. But through the United 
States generally rental conditions are 
found satisfactory despite the tre- 
mendous volume of building which has 
been carried out in recent years and 
there is nothing in the vacancy situa- 
tion to warrant a checking of further 
activity. 


. S THE END of the first half-year 


Volume Holding Up 


"orem ages ae reports show a 
heavy volume of commercial build- 
ing now under way, especially in New 
England, New York and New Jersey 
and in the Central Western States out- 
side of Chicago. Industrial projects also 
are going forward on a large scale, 
while residential work, always leading 
in each month’s records, continues to 
maintain a steady volume. There was 
only a slight falling off in contracts 


awarded during May as compared with 
the same month a year ago. 

In view of the unsettled conditions 
which have prevailed in New York, Chi- 
cago and other important centres, the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation statistics for 
May are more than usually significant, 
indicating as they do that the nation’s 
total of contracts awarded during the 
month aggregated about $650,000,000. 
This total was held down by what prob- 
ably was a temporary decline in New 
York City due to the difficulties between 
the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Building Trades Coun- 
cil. With these differences now ad- 
justed, an increased volume of construc- 
tion is expected during the Summer 
months. The new peace terms in the 
metropolis give assurance of stability in 
the industry both to employers and 
workers, and John Halkett, president of 
the Building Trades Council, declares 
that the recent settlement of differences 
was a sound one and that peaceful con- 
ditions may be expected from now on. 


Condition of Industry Sound 


HE Associated General Contractors 
of America see in the developments 
during May evidence of the basic sound- 


‘ness of the construction industry. Specu- 


lative building, the Association believes. 
is on the wane and the release of funds 
for investment in sound construction 
enterprises is becoming sufficient to 
warrant the belief that the volume of 
contracts awarded may soon return to 
normal. 

Decline in contracts let during recent 
months has been largely in the field of 
residential projects, apartment-house 
financing having been more than usually 
difficult because of the speculative fever. 
Notwithstanding this condition, how- 
ever, residential work has maintained a 
very large volume. During May alone 
the nation’s contracts for residential 
building aggregated more than $215,- 
000,000, of which $46,200,000 was reported 
in New York and New Jersey, nearly 
$17,000,000 in the New England States 
and about $24,000,000 in the Middle At- 
lantic States. 

A continued increase in building activ- 
ity was reported in the Central Western 
States during May. In that section con- 
tracts totalling $64,570,000 were awarded 
for residential work alone. The same 
upward trend in activity was shown in 
the Northwestern States, although in 
that section residential contracts held 
second place, representing 18 per cent. 
of the total. * 

In the United States as a whole con- 
struction contracts for all classes of 
work awarded during the first five 
months of the year represented the im- 
pressive total of $2,750,000,000, which 
was between 10 and 12 per cent. less 
than the corresponding total for the 
same period last year. 
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FORBES for July 1, 1929 
Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Capable Management—George UH. 
Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City, suggests for investment 
the securities of companies which it 
considers well managed. Send for in- 
vestment list 127. 

The Key to Successful Investing—The 
principles of investment are set forth 
by Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Div. 28-1, Babson Park, Mass., in the 
booklet “$6,000 to $6,000,000.” Send for 
it free. 

Currrent Stock Market Situation— 
American Institute of Finance, 260 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass., will sup- 
ply, free, a copy of its new analysis of 
the current stock market situation on 
request for FJN-15. 

Trading Methods—This subject is 
treated comprehensively in a convenient 
handbook prepared by Chisholm & 
Chapman, 52 Broadway, New York City. 
Write for this and for Market Letter 
J-14. 

Just Off the Press—The New Invest- 
ment Guide of Greenebaum Sons In- 
vestment Company, La Salle & Madison 
Streets, Chicago, Illinois, is now ready 
for distribution. It is available, free, 
on request for Booklet No. 87. 

Write for B. T. I—This report of the 
deposits of New York City Banks and 
Trust Companies is obtainable from 
Guttag Brothers, 16 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 

N. C. C. A. Certificates—National 
Cash Credit Corporation, 40 Journal 
Square, Jersey City, New Jersey, has 
gathered into booklet form material in 
description of N. C. C. A. Certificates. 
Ask for booklet 1124. 

Stock and Bond Register—To facili- 
tate frequent reference to one’s security 
holdings, Otis & Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has designed a convenient regis- 
ter of pocket size. Sent gladly on re- 
quest. 

The Seal That Certifies Safety—This 
title heads the booklet in which Gen- 
eral Surety Company, 340 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, describes its 
investments. 

The Science of Price Forecasting— 
This digest and complete information 
on its investment counsel service are 
available from The Tillman Survey, 25 
Huntington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Seasoned Stocks—Throckmorton & 
Company, 165 Broadway, New York 
City, will supply for the asking, Booklet 
No. 5 on its Diversified Trustee Shares, 
Series B. 

Corporation Earnings — Disregarding 
short market swings, the long pull in- 
vestor recognizes importance of under- 
standable corporation earnings reports 
showing trends. Hundreds of earnings 
reports digested and summarized each 
month in “Corporation Earnings.” The 
Wall Street News, 32 Broadway, New 
York City, offers sample earnings bulle- 
tin free on request. 
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In All Parts of the 
Civilized World 


We have connections 
that enable us to give 
our customers quick 
and efficient service. We 
offer the experience of 


105 years. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 


Main Office at 
165 Broadway after October 1 
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Over 67,000 Sold 


Assuring Business Profits 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 
Chairman, Remington-Rand, Inc. $2.50 


. 
Business Fundamentals 
By Roger W. Babson 
President, Babson’s Statistical Organization. $2.00 


$4.00 cash for both 


Or 
Either Sent on-.Approval at the Regular Price 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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America’s first large steam generating ture 
bine, of 5000 kilowatt capacity, was put 
into operation in Chicago in 1903—begin- 
ning a new era in the central station in- 
dustry. It was ten times the size of the 
largest experimental units of that time. 
Today, 200,000 kw. steam turbine units 
provide far cheaper as well as more reliable 
power. Edison Service, always pioneering, 
ever anticipates future requirements. 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 158 con- 
secutive dividends to its stockholders. Sead for Year 
Book. Stock is listed onThe Chicago Stock Exchange. 


























HIS week’s issue of the Digest 

contains a list of stocks which 
clearly stand out as offering excel- 
lent profit opportunities. 


Such Digest recommendations 
are based entirely upon Gage P. 
Wright’s famous Weighted Average 
Method and repres:nt the NET 
opinion of America’s 35 leading 
financial advisory organizations. 











Send for a free copy of this week’s Di- 
gest containing this list of outstand- 
ing stocks as viewed by Am:rica’s 
foremost authorities. Usethecoupon. 


TheBusinessfconomic Digest 
Gage P. Wright Pres. 
342Madison Ave. NewYork. NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 
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Motor Activity Surprises 


Unusually High Production Continues Longer Than in Any 
Previous Year—New Truck Models on Market 


By Walter Boynton 


something like a definite let-up in the 

flood of automotive production that 
has characterized 1929 thus far. Not only 
has the output been tremendous, but its 
duration has extended further into the year 
than has been the case in any previous ex- 
perience. High figures prevailed until the 
very last days of May and a number of 
important makers announced early in June 
that their production schedules for that 
month would compare quite favorably with 
those of the month before. In spite of this 
record-smashing performance, the major 
companies report that stocks of cars in 
dealers’ hands were not unduly high and 
a number of them announced important 
banks of unfilled orders still on hand. 


J ULY, by every count, ought to register 


Pictures Prosperous Industry 


PEAKING before the Michigan 

Manufacturers Association at Ann 
Arbor, Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, predicted an especially 
brilliant year for the industry in 1929. 
He foresees the era of greatest pros- 
perity for those who make and deal in 
motor vehicles, passenger and commer- 
cial, and in everything that is utilized 
in their manufacture and operation. This 
optimism, he said, was justified because 
of definitely known conditions. Motor 
vehicles manufactured in the United 
States are now being successfully mar- 
keted in 107 foreign countries and 51 per 
cent. of our commercial vehicles pro- 
duction total is now being absorbed 
overseas. Newly developed economies in 
manufacture, shipping and insurance 
have made it possible for our manu- 
facturers to compete everywhere in the 
world on a favorable basis and propa- 
ganda for good roads the world over 
will unquestionably have the effect of 
increasing the potential markets in the 
older countries. 

“The fact that dealers’ stocks are 
large,” said Mr. Reeves, “is not of nec- 
essity an indication of lessening sales 
activity but rather that the offerings 
made available by important makers 
have been increased in number. At the 
present time, there are 635 distinct 
models of motor cars, with an almost 
indefinite number of available color 
combinations. This necessitates that the 


dealer keep on hand a stock of cars that 
might readily have bankrupted the deal- 
er of an earlier day.” 

Two billion dollars, according to Mr. 
Reeves’s figures, is now invested in auto- 
motive manufacture and the industry 
was responsible for the payment of more 
than $808,000,000 for taxes in 1928. Auto- 
motive freight in the same year ex- 
ceeded 3,500,000 car loads, 9 per cent. of 
all railroad freight transported in the 
United States in that year. 

Indicative of the speed at which the 
industry has been sweeping along, the 
first four months’ production set a new 
record, turning out 2,072,941 cars and 
trucks, compared with 1,378,942 for the 
same period last year. Reports of this 
production were turned in by 151 manu- 
facturers. April exceeded all previous 
records for that month by nearly 200 per 
cent., developing the astonishing total of 
620,656 units, divided among 537,225 
passenger cars, 81,977 trucks and 1,454 
taxicabs. This compares with 584,907 in 
March, which had established the previ- 
ous high record, and far exceeded the 
April, 1928, showing of 434,315. 


Manufacturers Co-operate 


MONG the economies of manufac- 

ture that Mr. Reeves may have had 
in mind is that of increased thrift in 
salvage. The Bureau of Mines report 
shows that more than 5,000,000 dollars 
worth of scrap iron are now being re- 
covered annually. Collection of waste 
material is now an established branch 
of industry, with the quality and value 
of scrap iron and steel recovered and 
used larger than those of any other 
waste material. At the present time, 
there are more than 3,000 scrap iron and 
steel yards operating in the United 
States, many of them _ extensively 
equipped. Nearly 500,000 short tons of 
secondary copper; nearly 50,000 short 
tons of secondary aluminum and over 
3,000 short tons of nickel are recovered 
annually. 


Co-operation among the automobile 
manufacturers has been _ consistent. 
Early in history, they pooled their 
patent rights, making over 700 separate 
and important automotive patents avail- 
able to the organized makers. The 
agreement under which this work was 
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carried on was originally made for the 
term of ten years; at expiration, it was 
renewed for an additional five years and 
is now to be renewed for another 10- 
year period. Pooling of funds for good 
roads development, looking to additional 
markets, has also been a feature of the 
constructive work of the organized auto- 
mobile makers. 

Side by side with important mergers 
of manufacturing interests in the auto- 
motive transportation field there are 
noted equally important combinations 
among organizations furnishing trans- 
portation on land and water and in air. 
A merger involving four of the leading 
transcontinental bus systems, involving 
a capitalization of $30,000,000, is an- 
nounced from Chicago. The combined 
undertaking will operate a daily travel 
of 200,000 miles, with an annual passen- 
ger service of over 10,000,000 carried. 
Combinations of taxicab operations are 
numerously reported and the merging 
of further important airways is seen. 


A* important group of Detroit capi- 
talists has formed the Cadillac Air- 
craft Corporation, which will occupy the 
factory at Northville recently vacated 
by the Stinson organization. A produc- 
tion schedule of one airplane weekly is 
contemplated. The new corporation has 
taken a five-year lease and will make a 
plane designed by H. G. McCarroll, 
who is vice-president of the company. 
It has a wing span of 46 feet and an 
over-all length of 31 feet. Hiram H. 
Walker, Walkerville, Ont., is chairman 
of the board, with William E. Metzger, 
president, and J. Farrand Williams, vice- 
president and treasurer. 


New Trucks Make Appearance 


ULTIPLICATION of the light 

weight commercial vehicle con- 
tinues. Hudson is out with the new 
Dover, a three-quarter ton job, and 
Willys-Overland has begun nation- 
wide distribution of the new one and a 
half ton truck on the Whippet Six 
chassis. The Willys-Overland truck 
operation is being carried on at the 
former Falcon plant, Elyria, Ohio, now 
known as the Elyria division of the 
corporation. Company officials report 
sales demand for the new truck con- 
siderably in excess of original estimates, 
and add that the W-O sales outlets 
have multiplied exceedingly in the last 
twelve months, showing an increase of 
68 per cent. 

Five months’ passenger car registra- 
tions in Wayne county, a key point, 
totaled 61,823, compared with 38,525 in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Ford was the leader, with 23,011; Chev- 
rolet second, with 10,234; Hudson-Essex 
third, with 8,902; - Oakland-Pontiac 
fourth, with 3,421; and Willys-Overland 
fifth, with 2,170. 

Ford’s individual production of cars 
in May was 200,903, marking the first 
time in history that this volume of 
standard gear shift cars had ever been 
produced in a single month by one 
manufacturer. 

A retaliatory invasion of America by 
a British manufacturer has been made. 
The Austin Company, Ltd., has bought 
the old Standard Eight plant at Butler, 
Pa., from the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany. It is understood that the company 
will enter the light Four field, in com- 
petition with Ford, the base price of the 
line to run in the neighborhood of $450. 


Industrial 


Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Visible Equipment—The Acme Card 
System Co., Inc., Dept. F. 7, 4 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, offers 
free its booklet “Profitable Business Con- 
trol” on the effectiveness of visible chart- 
ing which signals all sales records. 


The Importance of Fine Office Fur- 
niture—The Clemetsen Company, 3419 
Division Street, Chicago, Illinois, will mail 
“Pointers in Planning an Office” and 
“Floor Plan Material,” when requested on 
your letterhead. 


Budget Control—The Method of 
preparation of each part of the business 
budget and the principles of its effective 
operation, together with a summary of 
benefits are set forth in a 40-page book 
available from Ernst & Ernst, account- 
ants, 27 Cedar Street, New York City. 


Office Management—The Internation- 
al Accountants Society, a division of Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, 3411 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, has inaugu- 
rated a course on office management as a 
profession. Without charge or obligation, 
one may obtain from them a booklet de- 
scribing the course, entitled, “How to Be- 
come an Office Manager.” 


A Summer Playground—On Long 
{[sland’s slender tip is Montauk Beach, a 
Summer colony with multitudinous attrac- 
tions. Write for full descriptive literature 
to Montauk Beach Development Corpora- 
tion, Montauk, Long Island. (New York 
office, 450 East 52nd Street.) 


Ten Years’ Promotion in One—This 
free booklet on advancement and salary in- 
creasing is offered free by La Salle Exten- 
sion University, Dept. 7364-R, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Economy in Roof Deck Construction 
—R. C. Mahon and Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, has prepared a folder on the con- 
struction of its steel roof decks. Write for 
“Facts and Figures.” 


Producing Cane Sugar—The story of 
the production of cane sugar by the Dahl- 
berg Sugar Cane Industries, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is well told in 
an illustrated booklet. Available on re- 
quest. 


Metered Mail—For information on 
metering mail under government authoriza- 
tion, address The Postage Meter Com- 
pany, 841 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Insurance Information—Write to the 
nearest Provident Mutual office or address 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., for facts on ade- 
quate life insurance protection. 


Aviation Insurance Protection—Barber 
& Baldwin, Inc., Chanin Bldg., New 
City, will send on request informative 
prospectus B2 and manual of rates and 
coverages. 


Standard Copy Holder—This device 
use in conjunction with a typewriter for 
the holding of note book or copy saves 
waste motion in typing. For complete 
information, write to Standard Mailing 
Machines Company, Everett, Mass. 
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Columbia Graphophone 
David Pender Grocery 
Fisk Tire 

Goodrich 

Graham-Paige Motors 

Hahn Dept. Stores 


Howe un 
Insull Utility Inv. Aero 


Specific analyses THE WALL STREE} 
E gave of each of the above companies 
recently im answer to specific questions (from 
yearly subscribers) contain information of 
value to all stockholders in these companies. 
Check any four replies you want FREE with 
trial subscription offer below. To acquaint 
you with its value to investors and finance 
executives, we make this half-price  intro- 
ductory. offer to NEW subscribers only: 


% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes also 2 Monthly Tabulations of 
Corporation Earnings on Common Stock) 


(Samples Free on Request) 


~ WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32. Broadway, Dept. S-5, New York City 


pr .B ooklet 
jor Investors 
UR_ BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
-Building and Loan Association, lo- 
cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $8,840,997.81 in six years. 
$641,688.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 8,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 


of any kind. Write for booklet. 
Butiding U Lean Assn. 
Orlando, Florida 
.) 


Alsu 7% on Fully Paid Ceruti- 
cates in amounts from $50 to 
$.°,000. No fees whatsoever 


of N. J. 
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WRITE FOR FOLDER 
“How Fy Buys a $1,000” 
O ALABAMA MUTUAL 
BLDG. & LOAN ASS’N 
4 3d Ave. N., 
Birmingham, Ala. ek 
Under Strict State Supervision 














Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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UNITS 
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FOREMOST DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 


y 





Each Unit Consists of One 
Share of Convertible Preference 
Stock = par value) and one- 
half S Common Stock 


Headed by J. C. Penney, nationally 
known chain-store operator, and chair- 
man of the board of the J. C. Penney 
Company — Foremost Dairy Products, 
Incorporated, is the leading distributor 
of milk, ice cream, butter and dairy 
products in its large and growing terri- 
tory. 


The convertible preference stock—which 
yields over 7% at its present market 
price — is convertible into the common 
stock on an attractive basis. 


Interesting possibilities of ‘“long-pull” 
profit are offered by this conversion 
privilege and the common stock in- 
cluded in each unit. 


Write for a descriptive circular detailing 
earnings, assets, management, territory 
served etc. Address Dept. 57. 


GEORGE M.FoRMAN 


& ComPANY = A 


TEAMWORK 


By B. C. Forbes 

















Contents 


TEAMWORK 
STICK-TO-ITIVENESS 
OPPORTUNITY 
YOU 


Ideal for 
Employees. 50c a single copy. 
Special price 


Distribution to 


in quantity. 


B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Canada’s Banking System 


Ten Chartered Banks with 4,000 Branches Serve 10,000,000 
Population—No Failures in Recent Years 


By Charles Bishop 


HILE, in the United States, 

W signs of solicitude are shown over 

chain banking and huge capitalis- 
tic consolidations through interlocking 
directorates, the banking system in Can- 
ade presents no such problems. It is a 
somewhat curious combination. The 
banking for ten million people is in the 
hands of ten banks, and yet, between them, 
through over four thousand branches, the 
competition is so keen as to frustrate the 
results of monopoly. A few years ago 
there were twenty parent banking insti- 
tutions, 

The growing tendency is indicated by 
gradual merging, although it has now 
reached its limit. Heretofore, if a bank 
got into financial embarrassment, other 
banks in the association were wont to go 
its relief. Before the public became aware 
of the state of the decrepit institution, it 
was picked up and merged with another. 
In this way “runs” have been prevented. 
It is not necessary now to follow this proc- 
ess because of the stability of the insti- 
tutions, safeguarded by a triple audit and 
by a close system of head office inspection 
by the Government. 


Noteholders Protected 


HE ten chartered banks of Canada 

have an aggregate paid up capital of 
$132,000,000 and reserves of $145,000,- 
000. Much more capital, however, is tied 
up in subsidiary companies; for example, 
in those which own and control huge in- 
vestments in banking property. The 
Canadian banks are not enfranchised in 
perpetuity. They operate under charters 
which expire every ten years, and, just be- 
fore they expire, the Bank Act is revised 
thoroughly and brought up to date. 

Parliament has always considered it to 
be its duty to hedge the banks with re- 
strictions designed to protect noteholders 
—the banks issue their own notes—and in 
lesser degree, depositors who entrust their 
savings to these institutions. The exist- 
ing law conforms to these requirements. 
The circulating notes of banks, which con- 
stitute the largest part of the currency of 
the country, are a first charge on all the 
assets, and each bank is responsible for 
the redemption of the notes of every other 
bank. Moreover, every depositor is pro- 
tected by the liability of shareholders for 
double the amount of the par value of 
their shares in the event of the insol- 
vency of the bank. 

In a general sense, the desire is to pro- 
vide a safe and adequate currency, a re- 
liable and convenient depository for pri- 
vate and public money, and a vehicle for 
dispensing credit to merchants, manufac- 
turers and producers. The Canadian 
Bank Act does all these things. It has 
stood the test of experience. 

A very close check is kept on the opera- 
tion of the banks of the Dominion. They 
have to make monthly returns as to every 
detail of their business, and, for the 
accuracy of those returns, not only the 
management but all the directors are re- 
sponsible. The punishment is not only in 
huge fines but in imprisonment. Since the 





Act was thus tightened up, there has not 
been a single violation of its provisions. 
The currency approaches a gold basis. 
There was a time when, if through mis- 
adventure or misfortune, a bank became 
insolvent, its notes at once fell to a dis- 
count, to the loss of the innocent holder. 
This condition came to be recognized as 
a blemish in the banking system, and a 
remedy was applied. Banks were re- 
quired to create a redemption fund to re- 
tire the notes of any member becoming 
insolvent. The effect of this legislation 
is to put the whole of the assets of all 
the Canadian banks behind the notes of 
any one bank so unfortunate as to sus- 
pend payment. It becomes, in fact, im- 
material to the noteholder whether or not 
the issuing bank has closed its doors, be- 
cause in practice he has been able to walk 
into any bank in Canada and exchange the 
note of a failed institution for the note of 
a solvent institution, or else keep the note 
and collect 5 per cent. interest thereon 
until the day fixed for its redemption. 
Since 1891 a Canadian bank bill has never 
fallen below par in Canada, and the bill 
is considered as good as the credit of the 
country. 

Nothing is so distinctive about the 
system as the branch banks. In_ this 
respect the Canadian system differs radi- 
cally from that of the United States, 
where the unit plan still largely exists. By 
contrast, the Canadian is a multiple sys- 
tem, for which superior merit is claimed. 
The branch banks each serve their com- 
munity, having sympathy with its aspira- 
tions and knowledge of its wants. Very 
frequently the money loaned in a particu- 
lar place exceeds the amount of the local 
deposit. The system has become a reser- 
voir for the loanable liquid capital of the 
country, and it permits of the extension 
of banking facilities to hundreds of places 
where capital would be too meagre to 
permit of the establishment of a local 
bank. 


Competition Still Keen 


HERE is scarcely a village, certainly 
not a town, in all Canada, without its 
branch bank. It is contended that one 
parent bank, with 250 branches, is far 
more solid than 250 small institutions with 
exclusively local operations. The Canadian 
people are very proud of their banking 
system, because in recent years no failure 
has occurred, and because the credit facili- 
ties are adequate to the needs. Competi- 
tion, as stated, between the banks is so 
sharp as to prevent any abuse of the valu- 
able privileges conveyed in their charters. 
The Bank act, under which the institu- 
tions operate, is so full of safeguards to 
the public, and so adequate in its super- 
visory provisions, and the four thousand 
bank branches so fully meet the needs of 
all the country, that agitation for change 
has almost entirely disappeared. Power- 
ful and profitable banking institutions are 
being built up, but under such restrictions 
as to completely protect the interests of 
the country, and to ensure the sustained 
stability of the fundamental structure. 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


A New Invention 


A small boy had watched a telephone 
repairman climb a pole, connect a test set 
and try to obtain connection with the 
testboard. There was some trouble ob- 
taining the connection. The youngster 
listened a few minutes and rushed into the 
house exclaiming, “Mama, come out here 
quick. There is a man up a telephone 
pole talking to Heaven.” 

“What makes you think he is talking 
to Heaven.” 

“’Cause he hollered ‘Hello! hello! 
hello!, good lord, what’s the matter up 
there; can’t anyone hear?”—$5 prize to 
M. A. Powell, Little Rock, Ark. 

x * * 


Jealousy 

“Why were you dismissed from the 
factory ?” 

“Tt was the foreman—you know that 
useless fellow who spends all day with 
his hands in his pockets.” 

“Why did he dismiss you?” 

“Jealousy—he said people who came in 
took me for the foreman.”—Prize of 
Forses’ book to F. Walker, Longview, 
Wash. 

*x* * * 
It Sounds Reasonable 


The college class in economics was 
progressing nicely with a discussion of 
trusts and combinations. 

“Now what is a holding company?” 
asked the professor. 

“About the same as a petting party, I 
should say,” was the reply from a brilliant 
student. 

* * * 
Using His Head 

A young fellow named Goldstein got a 
job as conductor on the Spring Street trol- 
ley line, which averages $9 to $10 a day in 
fares. 

After two trips, Goldstein turned in to 
the superintendent, $19.85. The superin- 
tendent looked at Goldstein and said, “You 
are a wonder, Goldstein, how in the world 
did you do it?” 

“Boss, I’ll tell you,’ said Goldstein, “bus- 
iness was bad on Spring Street, so I took 
the car up Broadway.”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

* * * 
Easy 

Two pickpockets had been following an 
old man whom they had seen display a fat 
wallet. Suddenly he turned off and went 
into a lawyer’s office. 

“Good lor,” said one; “a fine mess. 
Wot’ll we do now?” 

“Easy,” said his mate, lighting a cigar- 
ette. “Wait for the lawyer.”—Exchange. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 


Dividends 


Dividends 





Q.C.£° 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 121 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 107 

There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
One and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share 
on the Common Stock without par value, of 
this Company payable Monday, July 1, 1929, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Friday, June 14, 1929. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
New York, June 3, 1929. 


AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $.75 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock, Series A, of 
American Power & Light Company have been de- 
clared for payment July 1, 1929, to stockholders 
of record at the close 3 business June 12, 1929. 

C. RAY,« Treasurer. 








MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 31 


A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents per share has been declared on the stock 
of this Company payable July 15, 1929, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 28, 1929. 

H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
June 10, 1929. 


THE WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
New York, June 11, 1929. 
DIVIDEND NO. 241 
A_ dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the 
Capital Stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable on the 15th day of July next, to 
stockholders of record at = close of btsiness 
on the 25th day of June, 1929. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


POSTAL bo ye | A CABLE 
CORPORA 


New Vor, une 6, 1929. 
The Directors of the Postal elegraph and 
Cable Corporation at their meeting June 6, 
1929, authorized the regular —— divi- 
dend of 1%4% on the 7% Non-Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, payable July 1, 1929, to 
Stockholders of record June 14, 1929. 
E. de . JAMES, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

New York, June 12th, 1929. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. (134%) on the Cumulative 7% Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (14%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred 
Stock of this Company, for the current quarter, 
payable July 15th, 1929, to holders of record at 

the close of business June 25th, 1929. 

Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 


close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 














INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


New York, June 13, 1929. 
The Directors of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, at their meeting June 13, 1929, 
authorized the regular quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share on the capital stock of the Corporation, payable 
July 15, 1929, to stockholders of record June 21, 1929. 


H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share on Class 
“A” Preferred Stock, payable July Ist, 1929, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 15th, 1929. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on Class 
“B” Preferred Stock, payable July Ist, 1929, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 15th, 1929. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on the 
$6 Cumulative Convertible First Preferred Stock, 
payable July Ist, 1929, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 20th, 1929. 

A dividend of 75¢ per share on old Class ‘‘A” 
and Class ‘‘B’? Common Stocks, payable August 
Ist, 1929, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business july 15th, 1929. 

A dividend of 15¢ per share on new Class “‘A” 
and Class ‘‘B’’ Common Stocks, payable August 
lst, 1929, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 15th, 1929. 

Stock transfer books will not be closed. 


L. H. HEINKE. Secretary. 
Chicago, June 4th, 1929. 








Electric Bond and Share Company 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


Directors of Electric Bond and Share Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend at the rate of 
144% on each share of Common Stock outstanding, 
payable (3/200ths of a share) in Common Stock 
of the Company July 15, 1929, to holders of record 
at the close of business on June 18, 1929. 


Holders of record of Common Stock of Electric 
Bond and Share Securities Corporation are to be 
treated for the purpose of this dividend as the 
holders of record of the number of shares of Com- 
mon Stock of Electric Bond and Share Company 
which holders of Electric Bond and Share Securi- 
ties Corporation are entitled to receive upon due 
surrender of their certificates. 


Scrip certificates to be issued for the fractional 
shares to which stockholders will be entitled may 
be exchanged for certificates for full paid shares 
of Common Stock of the Company when presented 
in amounts aggregating integral shares but such 
scrip certificates will be void on and after January 
1, 1940. They will carry no voting right, dividend 


or interest. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock of ELECTRIC 
BOND AND SHARE COMPANY has _ been 
declared for payment on August 1, 1929, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


July 10, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 














ence Ter AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


159th Dividend 
Tue regular quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
@ and Twenty-Five Cents 

“eS §($2.25) per share will be 
ihe on July ° 1929, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 20, 1929. 


H. BLAIR- SMITH, Treasurer. 
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Exeeulive Personnel Nervieel 


Advertising Rates are $15.00 per column inch. Minimum size one inch. Larger sizes must be in half inch multiples. Cash basis only. 
No advertisement accepted uuless salary is $3,600 or higher. We reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 











Wanted—Sales Manager 


A man who is able to sell and manage 
a field*force and secure volume business. W AN ] ED 
He must assume complete charge of 
department details, plans, methods, and 
direct all District Sales Engineers. We 
prefer a man not over thirty-five years RGE | TC E K KK I I I V E 
of age who has had sufficient experience 


and proven success in sales and inside 
sales work to understand the require- 


meats as they develop and efficiently N opportunity for a thoroughly experienced business 


meet them. 


This man must be salesman and sales man who can produce a successful record in business, 


manager, but in a field where mechanical 
engineering and experience with heavy 


Soe ee nes ak eet to associate himself with a reliable firm of many years’ good 
working industries are essential. He must 


be seeking a permanent position with standing, provided that he can qualify in problems of 


future possibilities. State age, past ex- 


rience, and references in réply. Box finance, direction of sales, office management, and ability 
to appraise men and property values. Must be qualified to 
assume entire responsibility if necessary and must be will- 
SALES EXECUTIVE . “i 4 A 
Sia Sate ing and able to back up his own confidence with a sub- 
stantial investment of not less than $100,000 in a business 
FortY year old college man 


employed at present as Gen- that has been successful for a number of years. Write full 
eral Sales Manager of prominent, . 
long-established Chicago manu- particulars. Box D-103, Forbes. 
facturing company. Business 
background comprises three 
years’ shop production work, four 
years’ traveling salesman and 
eleven years in sales executive e ° 
work. This background includes To Corporations Needing 
a thorough understanding of l 
modern advertising, merchandis- A enerda Manager or a Treasurer 
ing, and complete sales operations. 
Business references are confined D : ON a Ist 
to the chief executives of present there will be available the services of a man who has had a wide and 
and past business connections. varied experience of a mature nature in various forms of business. 
>’ . Pp . 
Chicago connection preferred be- (has acted, successfully, in the capacity of plant manager, and 
cause home and associations estab- general manager. 


lished there. Box D-116, Forbes. was secretary and treasurer of a prominent corporation for four 
years. 


was in charge, for ten years, of the European plant of an Amer- 


GENERAL MAN AGER He ican corporation—one of the foremost in its line. He organized 


and systematized their administrative divisions. 
AVAILABLE fwas treasurer of a nationally known firm for a period of four 


years. In this position his creative ideas and general construc- 


Executive, 36 years old, with highest tiveness along financial lines made him an invaluable aid to this 
qualifications and wit ne record of corporation 
achievement now. desires to make new . ‘ 5 
connection. is a man of tact, diplomacy, and is extremely capable of assum- 


‘Tile enseutive te capeble of putting 8 Ling a responsible position with a large corporation. 
dying manufacturing concern on its feet, « 
or organizing and taking full charge of Box D-119, FORBES Magazine 
new company, installing scientific sound 
policies in every department. 










































































This new connection must allow him 


full use of his Bay oye : WOODWORKING 
= D8, Bote. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF SALES 


Sanstad GEG GUUEAS Gales Game: G=aNS SENS GUND GUND GEES GED Ga HIS man has several years of 


high-grade Industrial Engineer- 
ing experience firmly grounded AVAILABLE 


e e . 
Junior Executive eae Sees eae THIS man is a thoroughly seasoned 
agerial and supervisory connection hi sales director, having handled every- 
The services of a young man with several over manufacturing activities in ng ew 3 origination to distribution. 
years training and experience over a automotive _woodwork—radio furni- th . ho ae ae time in charge 
: a ture or kindred furniture lines. Has Str i “i ivision of a prominent Wall 
broad range of business activities are a very successful record as Factory Tanited mm, but his opportunity is 
available. He is thirty, capable, reliable, Manager and Superintendent and has a a. Pah mn fl — —= eae 
and adaptable. Qualified as an invaluable poe ggg Mage ell ge Mh proposition wherein responsibility — will 
assistant to busy executive. Travelled tions and products into coordinating rest on his shoulders. If you are look- 
extensively both here and abroad. Loca- profit-producing unit. Age 37— ing for . Fg 2 year man, communi: 
tion immaterial. Box D-105, Forbes. es. = references. Box te ei 
-104, Forbes. 
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SALES MANAGER PURCHASING AGENT SALES MANAGER 


hanii : : now seeks position with responsible firm. Past ex- 
Now connected with a prominent Eastern firm in ae ee ee. ay perience of six years as sales manager for large 
charge of an entire division. Desires a new con- perienced in the purchase of equipment and com- automobile corporation included _ branch 
nection where the traveling will be limited and modities used in the mining, smelting and steel ment and training of salesmen. Has devoted past 
where the proposition will have a future. Success- industries. Seeks connection with strong concern twelve years to salesmanship and is thoroughly 
ful in present position but wants larger commodity requiring a purchasing executive or assistant of competent to organize, deputize, and supervise high- 
to merchandise. Past record of success and adapt- the highest calibre, able to direct purchasing grade salesmen. He is aggressive, resourceful, not 
os yh wey ——— eon are his activities for one or more plents. Highest refer- an A “Thoroughly fi . Bie — eg MS cutsing 
ets. Age 28. Sastern connection pre- . amiliar wi’ market- 
ferred. Box D-109, Forbes. ot. a salary, $7,500. Address, Box ing, Christian, age 38, married. Box D-102 












































